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Arithmetic in the Common Schools 


LL CHILDREN have limitations. Some 
have meagre possibilities. Any attempt 
to compel a child to do work he cannot 

comprehend results in arrested development. 
He not only remains a stranger to the subject 
studied, but he loses the ability to understand 
and use what he could otherwise have made 
helpfully his own. A few children are de- 
barred by nature from receiving scholastic 
training beyond a certain point. It is the 
duty of the school to aid such in pursuing their 
studies as far as possible. The generations yet 
to come must take the succeeding steps in the 
advancement of this portion of the race. Other 
children are unable, because of immaturity, 
to study with profit certain branches during 
their early years. All efforts tending to force 
these studies upon them result in benumbing 
not only the powers used, but in paralyzing all 
the faculties of the mind. One child in many 
thousands seems to be able to assimilate all 
kinds of intellectual food at every period of 
his development. He is the exception and is 
but little helped or harmed by the school. 
The majority of children must be taught in- 
telligently if our schools are to provide us 
with useful citizens. They must have a chance 
to learn the things they can learn at the time 
they can master them best and above all, they 
must acquire those things which, in the learn- 
ing, will give them the most power and will 
provide them with a store of usable informa- 
tion and thus make it possible for them to live 
wisely, safely and helpfully. 

The work of inating can never be well 
done until the teacher understands the child, 
has mastered the subjects studied, knows 
modern methods so thoroughly that she uses 
them unconsciously, is capable of inventing 
her own devices, and has a well defined idea of 
the results she wishes to accomplish. That 
some of these conditions do not exist, and that 
none of them are as much in evidence as 
thoughtful students of the educational problem 
desire, go without saying. That- we are 
steadily, if not rapidly, making improvements 
along these lines is also manifest. 

The fatal weakness at the present time is our 
ignorance of the child. ‘The so-called Child 
Study so extensively advertised during the past 
few years has furnished not a little amusement 
to the profession and much entertainment for 
the general public. It has thus far done but 
little to make the work of the teacher more 
effective. It has not, as yet, furnished suffi- 
cient justification for the time devoted to these 
studies and their exploitation. 

No elaborate experiments nor subtle psycho- 
logical investigations are needed to convince 
the intelligent teacher of the justness of the 
following statements. The child’s mental 

wers Should be trained during the period of 
their greatest natural activity. Any — 
to compel him to study a large number of su 


*State Superintendent of Schools for the State of Maine. 
From a pamphlet issued by him for the teachers of Maine. 


By Hon. W. W. Stetson* 


jects at a given time, or to swamp him in 
details, or to insist that he shall understand 
principles when he can best master facts, or 
to ask him to do many of the things now re- 
quired in our common schools, will be attended 
with results lamented by so many teachers. 
The stupifying of the child so taught will 
surely follow. 

It is apparent to any observer that in his 
early years the child is eager in his question- 
ings and alert in his observations. The work 
of the schools should help him to put his 
questions in intelligent form and obtain from 
his observations a reasonably definite knowl- 
edge of the objects within the range of his 
vision. During this period, nature, music, 
pictorial art, reading, penmanship, spelling 
and a limited amount of number work, illus- 
trated by familiar objects, may be studied 
with pleasure and profit. The age when these 
studies may be pursued to the best advantage 
varies with different pupils, but speaking gen- 
erally it includes those of the primary grades. 

During the next period the child collects 
and records. At this time the head and 

yockets are filled witb all kinds of material. 

e is a repository and a magazine and, in a 
limited sense, a cyclopedia. Facts have great 
attraction for him. He memorizes easily. He 
is willing to drudge in making his collections 
and rejoices as he sees his accumulations mul- 
tiply. He should be so trained in all the com- 
binations he will ever have occasion to use, 
that, as soon as the items are named, the result 
will be present in his mind. Whenever he sees 
the expression eight plus seven, plus five, he 
will think the number twenty as readily as he 
thinks of the word cat when he sees the letters 
c a t. He should be required to memorize 
definitions, rules, literary gems, selections and 
certain general facts in the several subjects 
studied. The arithmetical part of this work 
should be made intelligible by the use of illus- 
trations taken from his daily experiences. ‘The 
woek outlined in this paragraph can be done 
best during the intermediate vrades. 

Having been taught to question — intelli- 
gently, observe with discrimination, retain 
with definiteness and accuracy, he is prepared 
for the next step in his progress. 

In the last three years of the common school 
course he is fitted to contrast, compare, infer, 
in a word, to reason. He can now address 
himself to the subject matter and science of 
arithmetic. He should be required to apply 
facts to the illustration of principles. He has 
reached a point in his development where he 
can see the truths underlying the rule given, 
the definition recited and the problem solved. 
He will have less concern, about getting the 
‘right answer’? and more interest in mastering 
the thought expressed. He will be able to 
comprehend and apply those fundamental 
principles in arithmetic so little understood 
even by some teachers. . 

The following illustrations are so familiar 


as not to need elaboration and are therefore 
stated in their simplest terms. Addition is 
counting on by ones and multiplication is 
counting on by twos, threes, ete. ; subtraction 
is taking from by ones and division is taking 
from by twos, threes, etc.; hence addition and 
multiplication are counting on and subtraction 
and division are counting from. Stated in its 
simplest form, these four fundamental rules 
include the entire process of counting. As 
the pupil goes forward in his work, he will 
discover that the following problem involves 
the most important mat dealt. with in 
this branch of study. If a man buy four cows 
for $100.00, what will five cows cost? When 
he shall have made his own all the facts and 
eager 39 contained in the above propositions, 
1e will have a mastery of more of the science 
of arithmetic than is possessed by the average 
graduate of our common schools. 

One of these days we shall be wise enough 
to limit the work in arithmetic to the four 
fundamental rules, common fractions, deci- 
mals, the simple applications of denominate 
numbers and percentage. This work will be 
illustrated and rendered helpful in mental 
training by using material which the child 
collects, and using it in such a way as to make 
valuable his every day ex riences with his 
schoolmates, his home ca other associates. 
We shall be content to leave involution, evolu- 
tion, alligation, permutations, foreign  ex- 
change, annual interest and the finding of the 
solid contents of the frustum of a pyramid for 
later years, and sometimes we shall be wise 
enough to leave them for years that will never 
arrive. 

It is questioned if many people appreciate 
the amount of time devoted to, or wasted upon 
arithmetic. The child commences this branch 
when he enters school and, in most cases, 
devotes at least one whole period each day for 
five days in the week during all the years he 
remains in the primary, intermediate and 
grammar grades. ‘This simple statement brings 
10ome with tremendous force the waste made by 
the child in the time given to this subject. It 
also reveals the extent of our stumbling in the 
twilight of things. 

Any one familiar with the work and with 
the young child’s inability to master it, knows 
that if he commence it at’ a later date, when 
his mental training fits him for the task, three 
years make possible a comprehension of the 
subject that nine years of drudgery” under 
present methods fail to give. Stated in 
another form, the child who devotes his eighth 
and ninth years to a mastery of number in 
simple combinations, his tenth and eleventh 
years to learning something about definitions 
and rules and the simple processes involved, 
and his twelfth and thirteenth years to the 
study of arithmetic, will make a great saving 
in time and acquire a knowledge of the subject 
possessed by few adults. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Color. 


Vegetable Dyes. : 
A ‘peri it is possible for pupils to ex- 


sriment in producing vegetable color 

rom roots, ara leaves, berries and 
other nature materials, wonderfully beautiful 
color can be obtained. Salt, alum and baking 
soda are used extensively in securing vegetable 
dyes, sometimes to act as mordants and again 
to produce changes of color. 

fi usks of the walnut and butternut, coffee, 
tea and onion produce brown; grape skins and 
purple cabbage make fine violets; pokeberries 
a red violet; cranberries a glorious red or an 
old rose, according to the ripeness of the 
berries; while nasturtium leaves and tomato 
leaves give beautiful greens. 

Very many of the simple things we pass 
unheeded will give us beautiful nature dyes. 

Nature materials must usually be boiled to 
produce dyes. As it is difficult for the ordi- 
nary school to provide the conditions necessary 
for making natural dyes, the vegetable dyeing 
must usually be done in the homes. It cannot 
therefore be general school work. 

Easy Dye. 

Easy Dye is a very satisfactory dye for 
school use. It is soft and beautiful in quality 
and is so easily handled that the teachers and 
“a? find no difficulty in its manipulation, 

t is put up in tubes. While it 1s prepared 
in a large variety of colors, it is not necessary 
to have many. ‘The colors mix as readily as 
water colors. Consequently, a few colors will 
rive a wide range of color. Yellow, straw- 
leery, cadet blue, golden brown, seal brown, 
olive green and black are satisfactory colors 
for school use. 


*This article is printed with the permission of the publish 
ers, from Primary Handwork by Wilhelmina Seegmiller, pub 
lished by Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. 


Fig., 1 





3 6 
1. Cross Stitch 4. Outline Stitch 
2. Back Stitch 5. Stem Stitch 
§, Blanket Stitch 6. Chain Stitch 


Primary Handwork 
By Wilhelmina Seegmiller® 


Cold water only is necessary in the prepara- 
tion of Easy Dye. It is convenient to have at 
hand a wide stiff brush (1 inch) such as can be 
bought at any paint shop for ten cents. 

In preparing Easy Dye for any material, 
squeeze some Easy Dye from the tube into a 
0a Stir with the brush. Pour in a few 
drops of water. Stir again so that the dye be- 
comes a thick smooth paste. Then add the 
amount of water necessary to produce a liquid 
of the desired tone. 

When colors are to be mixed they may be 
stirred together in the paste or after the colors 
have been made into liquid form. 

Color should never be thrown away. Leave 
unused color in the dish. Let the water evap- 
orate and the color dry. Add water to the 
dry color when you wish to use again. 

Easy Dye will color cotton and linen goods, 
Tilo Matting, Tilo Strands and such materials 
very readily. To color woolen materials it is 
necessary to use warm water. 

As Easy Dye has no bad effect on. brushes, 
pupils can use their water color brushes to 
apply the dye to materials. 

‘o color paper. —Wash with brush and Easy 
Dye. 

To color wooden splints and pegs.—Dip or 
soak in Easy Dye and rinse in water. 
® To Color Tilo Strands.—Dip in Easy. Dye 
and rinse in clear water. 

To Color Tilo Matting. —Spread Easy Dve 
on with brush. 

To Color Burlap.—Spread Easy Dye on 
with brush. 

To Color Rattan.—Dip in Easy Dye and 
rinse in water. 

To Color Cotton Twine.—Make twine into 
skins. Dip or soak skeins in Easy Dye, ac- 
cording to depth of color desired. Rinse in 
water. 

To Color Raftia.—Raffia is the only material 
mentioned for color use in this book 
which will not take Easy Dye with- 
out — of material. To 
dye raffia with Easy Dye soak 
raffia in a dampened newspaper 
over night to soften it. Place the 
softened ratfia in the dye bath and 
allow it to soak from five to 
fifteen minutes. 


Hand Work for Third Year 
Third Year—First Half: 





Give each pupil a small piece of burlap for a 
sampler and teach the stitches when there is 
need for them. 

The stitches should be given in approved 
fashion. Authorities in sewing teach cross 
stitch, back stitch, blanket stitch, outline 
stitch, stem stitch’ and chain stitch as shown 
in Fig. 1. Note the direction in which 
stitches are taken. These are good stitches for 
decorative work on burlap. A selection may 
be made if there is not time to teach them all. 

The simplest form of blanket stitching has 
all stitches of equal length. Great variation 
may be obtained by changing the lengths of 
the stitches used. The simplest form of chain 
stitch is the closed link chain. Many varieties 
may be obtained in the open link chain by 
change in direction and length of stitches. 

Teach pupils not to make a knot, but to 
fasten thread by darning in and out on the 
wrong side of the burlap. 


Stencil Designs. 


Provide a stencil for use by each pupil. 
Three stencils and designs made from them 
are shown in Fig. 3. Design motifsare the 
swan, fir tree and butterfly. 

The stencil sheets are nine inches square. 
Cut burlap into twelve inch squares, giving a 
square to each pupil. Ask him to lay the 
stencil square in center of the burlap square 
and draw around it with a pencil. When the 
outlines of the design motifs may be drawn 
with a pencil, the stencil removed and color 
esalied with a brush. If the teacher can su- 
perintend the work carefully, color may be ap- 
plied to the burlap in regular stencil fashion. 
Stain cotton twine to harmonize with the color 
scheme. Use blanket stitch, chain stitch, cross 
stitch or back stitch for the square edge, fol- 
lowing the square drawn on the burlap. Then 


Fig. 2 








Given burlap, cotton twine, a 
tapestry needle, squared paper and 
Easy Dye, the possibilities for pro- 
ducing beauty in simple aelied 
design are endless. 


Staining Natural Burlap. 


In the above article on color, 
direction is given for the prepara- 




















tion of Easy Dye. It is quite as 





simple to place washes of Easy Dye pea 
on burlap as washes of water color ss 
on paper. 


Sewing With Cotton Twine. : 


Cotton twine may be made from 
the ball into skeins and dyed any + 
desired color by dipping in Easy 
Dye. Seta standard for a skein. 





Wind the twine fifteen times around Sesecel 
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x school desk to form one skein. 
Teach pupils a few simple stitches. 


Designs for buriap mats may be made on squared paper. 






















Stencils with butterfly, fir tree and swan designs. Burlap 
mats for the decoration of which stencils were used. 


Fig. 3 
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Yatterns stained on natural burlap with Easy Dye. 
Stitching done with colored cord. 


Fig. 4 
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Case to hold paint box, brush and pencils 
and shoe bag made from burlap. 


Fig. 5 












Bags made from natural burlap with Easy ‘Dye. 
Stitching done with cotton cord 


Fig. 6 
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fringe the burlap to the stitching. Select one 
of the stitches for outlining the design or fill 
in the design with cross stitch or darning. 

While the stencils are made in mat form the 
figures may be used for a variety of purposes. 
The swan may be used as the repeat in a border 
for a table cover or curtain. The fir tree 
may be used as the repeat in a surface pattern 
for a pillow cover. 

It is not wise to give young children, in 
school, work which takes a very great while for 
the doing. While children should be taught 
to hold themselves to their highest endeavor, 
work is not profitable which is unduly taxing. 

If curtains, table covers and pillow covers 
are made, they should represent community 
work, each pupil having a part in the work of 
the whole. 


Designing Mats. 


In Figure 2 are shown designs for burlap 
mats. The square and oblong designs are in- 
tended for square and oblong mats and_ the 
borders for two ends of oblong mats. 

If the teacher makes designs on squared 
paper number 1, the designs may be seen 
across the schoolroom. Pupils may make their 
designs on squared paper number 4. After 
making several designs under the direction of 
the teacher, pupils will be able to produce de- 
signs of their own. The medium which can 
be most speedily and easily used for the de- 
signing is colored crayon. 

When a design is chosen for the burlap, cut 
it from the squared paper, € the pattern to 
the burlap and draw around it. The yaper 
may be cut to form a stencil and the fe 
drawn from the stencil. 

Use the natural burlap, outlining the design 
with a stitching of colored cotton twine, or 
stain the burlap in one or more tones of Easy 
Dye before outlining with a thread in harmony 
with the staining. ; ; 

Cross stitch designs are given, in Figures 
8,9, 10. Suggestions may be taken from 
these for designs for mats and other articles 
made from burlap. 


Fig. 8 


Making Bags. 


To make a school bag, cut an oblong of 
burlap to be made intoa bag. Turn on 
the ies and use a blanket stitch around the 
four sides. 


Make a design for the bag on squared paper. 


Fig. 7 





Draw design on squared paper. Cut out design and pin to 
burlap. Trace pattern on burlap with pencil. Stain 
pattern with Easy Dye. Use tapestry needle number 21 
and colored cotton cord for stitching. 


Draw it on the burlap. Stain and stitch the 
design. 

Fold the oblong to form the bag. Where 
the two rows of blanket stitching meet at the 
two sides of the bag, fasten the blanket stitches 
with an overstitch. 

Fold strips of burlap to make handles. Fin- 
ish these with blanket stitching and secure 
firmly and neatly to the bag. 


Fig. 9 
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Cross stitch designs suited for raffia decoration 
on Tilo Matting 





Cross stitch designs suited for rafia decoration 
on Tilo Matting 





The size of the bag will depend on the - use 
to which it is to be put. 

Each bag of the illustration in Fig. 6 was 
designed to carry a reader. 

The oblong of burlap used was 9 by 1314 
inches. Strips 2 by 9 inches were used for the 
handles. The long edges of these oblong 
strips were folded to the center, then one edge 
folded to the other so that the burlap in the 
handles is four ply. 

One of the bags has a handle made of braid- 
ing of ravelings of burlap stained in colors in 
harmony with the design. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a shoe pocket and a case 
made by a little girl, to hold her paint box, 
brush and pencils. 


Materials Needed 


1. Natural Burlap. 

2. Tapestry Needle number 21. 

3. Cotton Twine—4-ply Veribest. 

4. Stencils—Swan, Butterfly and Fir Tree 
Motifs. 

5. Squared Paper number 4. 

6. Squared Paper number 1 for Teachers’ 
use. 
7. Easy Dye. 

8. Heavy Paper Portfolio for each pupil to 
hold unfinished work. 





The function of the successful teacher is not 
so different from duties ot the true father and 
ioving mother. We must attempt in every 
wig to place before the child high ideals that 
will val him a beautiful home child. His 
conduct, habits and manners about the school 
should make him a more courteous brother, a 
more reverent grandson and a more dutiful 
son. In your relation with your pupils show 
them always that you love them, believe in 
them and trust them and they will just as sure- 
ly love you and be worthy of your confidence 
and glory in your hopes for them. We all 
respond to real love and real sacrifice and real 
genuineness of interest, and those are the 
qualities that the real teacher must cultivate. 


: -Mary D. Welch in School Board Journal 


Fig. 10 





Cross stitch designs suited for raffia decoration 
on Tilo Matting 
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Blackboard Outline. 

1. Classification. 

Class, Mammalia. 

Order, Carnivora (flesh-eating animals). 

Genus, Felis (the cat tribe). 

Species, Tigris (a tiger). 
2, Where Found. 

In Asia. 

Most abundant in tropical “Indian jungles, 
on the south side of the Himalayas. 
3. Description. One of the most beautiful 
but destructive of the whole animal race. 

Belongs to the cat tribe. Much resembles 
the cat. 

Resembles the lion in structure. 

Size, three to four feet high. 

Length, sometimes ten feet. 

Color, bright tawny or reddish yellow, with 
dark bands. 

Fur so much like the coloring of the jungle 
that it can scarcely be distinguished from it. 

Jaws powerful: teeth sharp and strong. 

A terrible foe: fierce, sly, powerful. 

The most feared among wild animals. 
4. Characteristics. 

Rough tongue: rounder head than the lion’s. 

No mane. 

Creeps about jungles slyly and silently. 

Active, suspicious, cruel. 

Old tigers, with worn-out teeth, find villagers 
‘asier prey than jungle animals. 

These tigers are called ‘*man-eaters.”” 

Tigers shed their coats in Spring. Have a 
new winter coat. 

Female very fond of her cubs. Fights 
desperately for them. 

Piger cubs have big ears. 

Never trustworthy animals. Kill for sport 
as well as for food. 

Tiger yawns as cat does. 

Roar somewhat like that of the lion. 
5. Use. 

Skin makes warm and handsome rugs. 

But the “‘man-eaters’? kill about a thousand 
people a year in India. 

So the tiger is anvthing but useful, as human 
life is more valuable than rugs. 


Where Found. 

True tigers are confined to Asia. © India and 
Siam are their special haunts. You find them 
most often in tropical Indian jungles, especially 
on the southern side of the Himalayas. We 
always associate the tiger with a tropical 
jungle. Have you read Blake's ‘The Tger ?”” 

‘*Tiver, tiger, burning bright 
In the forest of the night; 
What immortal hand or eve 
Could trame thy fearful svinmetry?”’ 


He is called the “tyrant of the Asiatic 
jungle,”’ fierce, dangerous, and feared by all 
the ** jungle folks.” 

Description. 

Although one of the most beautiful of the 
whole animal race, he is also one of the most 
destructive. And he is the most feared among 
wild animals,—so active, fierce and suspicious 
is he, and so difficult to surprise. 

The next time vou go to the Zoo examine 
the tiger there, and notice in how many ways 
he resembles his gentle little cousin, the do 
mestic cat. Watch him as be glides about the 
cage. What a graceful, stealthy motion! 
But how much like the movements of the cat. 

And if vou could hide ina faraway jungle 
in tropical India and see him watching to 
spring upon his prey, vou would be very sure 
he Me Sa to theeat tribe. Tle often watches 


Nature Study Lessons. The Tiger 


By Katherine Wentworth Rothsay 


his victim a long time before he springs. But 
when he does pounce upon his prey, he is quite 
sure of it. 

The tiger resembles the lion, also, in’ struct- 
ure. All three, indeed, as you have learned, 
are cousins, and belong to the cat tribe. The 
tiger’s teeth are as sharp and strong as those 
of the lion. His jaws are powerful too. His 
tongue is rough, as are the tongues of the cat 
and the lion. You have learned that this 
roughness is due to the countless little hooks 
with which the tongue is covered, and which 
are used for licking the flesh off the bones of 
the victim. 

Watch the tiger in the cage at the Zoo, and 
when he yawns you will find that he does this, 
too, just as Pussy does. 

Notice his teeth,—how sharp and strong they 
are, and his powerful jaws. The incisors are 
strong, and the enormous canines and — the 
molars, some of which are adapted for cutting, 
show you what a terror he must be to other 
animals, 

His head is rounder than that of the lion, 
and he has no mane. 

He is from three to four feet high, and some- 
times reaches a length of ten feet, though eight 
is the common length. 


In the Jungle. 

The color of the tiger’s fur is a bright tawny 
or reddish yellow, with dark bands on the sides 
and back. Underneath the body the fur is 
white. 

You would, perhaps, at first suppose that 
these bright and distinct makings would make 
the tiger very conspicuous and more easily 
found. But the exact opposite is true. The 
color and markings, which seem so distinct 
when you see the tiger caged, are the very 
things which make him safer in the jungle. 
For these tints so resemble those of the jungle 
that it is very difficult to find him. 

You know how hard it is to see the night- 
hawk or whip-poor-will, the quail, or the polar 
bear, for example. “It is interesting to see how 
the color of an animal is so adapted to protect 
him. The bird that looks so much lke the 
bark of the tree that he escapes your notice, 
the quail that seems but a part of the grassy 
prairie, the gray wolf that creeps among the 
gray rocks, or seems only a part of the gray 
air When he ventures into the open, the red 
fox that blends with the bushes and grasses, 
the white bear that is hidden in’ the whiteness 
of the snow, are each and all adapted for their 
special home. 

So the clear markings of the tiger blend with 
the long grass of his tropical home, and thus 
protect him. 


Characteristics and Habits. 


Stealthiness and cruelty are two character 
istics of the tyrant of the jungle. He creeps 
about so slyly and silently, then springs so 
swiftly and fiercely upon his prey, that he is a 
terror to all the inhabitants of the wild jungle. 
He preys chiefly upon wild deer, sheep and 
cattle. He is so strong that he can kill and 
drag off a small bullock. 

You have read of the terrible “man-eaters”’ 
of India. These are, generally, the old ani 
mals, with worn-out teeth, who attack the 
people in’ the little villages, because mankind 
proves easier prey than the jungle beasts. But 
the tiger, as a rule, does not attack man unless 
hunger-pressed, or old, or to protect young. 
Though, to be sure, he is more apt to attack 
man than is the nobler lion. 


One tigress killed one hundred and_ twenty- 
seven people in one yillage. And in six years, 
in one province alone, in India, tigers killed 
t, 218 people. No wonder people are glad 
when a tiger is killed. These fierce and cruel 
wild beasts are a constant menace to the peopie 
of the country where they are found. 


Viger Cubs. 

The female is very fond of her cubs, and 
will fight desperately for them. She has from 
two to tive sabe atatime. Have you ever seen 
the little ones? And were they not odd-look- 
ing creatures? For tigers cubs have such big 
ears that it is no wonder that Teddy, as he 
pores over their picture, decides that “cubs are 
mostly ears with some body fastened on them!” 

The young tiger is fullgrown at three years, 
Although a tiger may be tamed if caught 
when voung, remember that he is only subdued. 
His nature does not change. Sometime, vears 
hence, that may break out again and be fatal 
to some one. A tiger cannot be trusted. 

Did you ever read about the tiger that got 
loose, some years ago, in the streets of London ? 
He picked up a little boy and started off to 
make a meal of him. He was said to be a 
tame tiger. But his nature had not been 
changed, even by vears of captivity. 

Have you ever heard a tiger’s roar? It. is 
similar to the roar of a lion, a prolonged 
moaning, a thrilling sound, amet 
twice, becoming louder and quicker. — It is not 
the sound vou would like to hear in a lonely 
tropical forest in the dark! , 


once or 


Viger Hunting in India. 

Tiger hunting is the most exciting and dan- 
gerous of the so-called “sports.” 

Let us join this party, to see what it is: like. 
Here are the hunters gathering for the sport. 
They are mounted on elephants trained espee- 
ially for such hunting. On the back of exch 
great elephant is fastened the howdah, or 
carriage, containing the hunter and his supply 
of loaded rifles. Now they are starting off for 
the jungle, where a tiger has been reported to 
have been seen, 

We enter the jungle, but for a long time we 
see no tiger. He is hidden away in the long 
jungle grass, and as that is eight feet or more 
in height. it is hard to find him. 

At last the hunters see where the leaves are 
moving, as he creeps away, and they fire at 
him. He finds that he cannot get away unseen, 
so he springs at the nearest elephant, intend- 
Ing to clamber up its back. and attack the 
hunter in the howdah. Tf the elephant turns 
around and runs away, the sportsman’s life is 
not safe. But if the elephant stands his 
ground bravely, the hunter ean shoot the beast 
as he springs. This checks him, and gives the 
other hunters a chance at him, and then the 
day is won, 


How the Natives Hunt the ‘Viger. 


The natives of India dig pits, at the bottom 
of which they drive a bamboo stake, the top 
being sharpened toa point. The body of a 
gout is put on the bottom of the pit for bait. 
When the prowling tiger smells the gout, and 
attempts to reach it, he falls upon the sharp 
point of the stake and is caught. 

Tigers will prowl around villages, or follow 
caravans, in seach of prev. <A story is told of 
a camel driver, just married, who was bringing 
home his bride. A tiger followed them, 
watching his chance. When the bride alighted 
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A Study of North America, V. 


‘Lhe West Indies. 
Formal Geography of the Region. 
Use a blackboard map of these islands, in 
conjunction with the political map in the text- 
book. 


adjacent lands of North America, in order to 


The blackboard map should show the 


localize the region now being studied. By 
various interesting drills teach the following 
locations, together with the oral and written 
spelling concerned : 

Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Bahama 
Islands, Antilles. 

Atlantic Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean 
Sea. 

Florida, Yucatan, Havana. 

Test. 

The correct filling of an outline map. 

Lesson Units. 

1. Cuba, the land of sugar-cane and the 
volante; impoverished by her war with Spain, 
and lately free. 2. Porto Rico, a ward of the 
United States. 3. In Haiti are the twin black 
republics, with their censeless cis il wars. 

t. Jamaica is a peaceful British colony, 
where bananas grow. 

1. Cuba, the land of sugar-cane and the 
volante ; impoverished hy her war with Span, 
and lately free. 

Preface the lessons on Cuba with a little 
general description of the archipelago. 

Bring out the fact that the original Indian 
population of Cuba has entirely disappeared, 
and that the island is now thickly peopled by 
arace of Spanish blood. Close the study with 
a short description of the Spanish War, show- 
ing how sorely the Cubans were pressed, and 
how the United States intervened in their 
behalf. 

Puvins’ READINGS: 


King, Second Book, 288-303 (the archipelago in 
genera). 


( West 


302-6 


Australia and island-, 319-20 


, 357-62 (Cuba in general), 


Carpenter, 
Indies in general 
(Havana), the plantations), 370-5 (the 
Bahamas and Bermudas). 

Allen, 7-22 (the hot belt), 23-42 (bananas), 79-97 


(coffee). 


307-70[ on 
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By Walter J. Kenyon* 


Tarr & MeMurry Second 
described), 79-98, 384-5 
(\West Indies in general). 

Miln, 259-66 (the Cubans). 

Kirby, Fireside, $4-8 
Book 


Book, 330-30 (Cuba 
(in coffee land), 393-400 


(sugar cane). 


Carroll, Second 163-73 (queer Havana), 
175-86 (in Cuba). 

Carroll, Third Book, 215-22 (in Cuba). 

Chamberlain, Fed, 146-54 (bananas), 104-12 
(coffee). 

Rupert, 128-30 (coffee). 

Carpenter, North America, 332-4 (coffee). 

Beai, 256-61 (coffee). 

George, Little journeys, Central America, 55-60 
(coffee). 

George, Litthe journeys, Porto Rico, 3-75 (num- 
erous short readings on Porto Rico). 

George, Little journeys, Cuba, 3-77.) (many = short 
readings on Cuba). 

Kellogy, 187-90 (the 
1go-2 (Cuba in general), 
197-9 (the 
plantations.) 

Wade, Cuban cousin, 9-16 (fear of the Spaniards), 


archipelago described), 
(Havana), 195-6 
201-6 (on the 


193-200 


(houses), volante ), 


16-36 (hiding trom the Spaniards), 37-44 (the vo- 
lante, and adobe houses), 45-52 (how sugar is 
made), 53-71 (life on the plantations) ,°72-80 (the 


people whom Columbus found), $1-96 (low the 
Americans fought for Cuba), 97-106 (in Havana). 
Seabury, 84-98 (sugar, etc.). 
TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 
Redway’s Advanced geograpliy, iii, 99-100. 
Adams, 177-81, 383-7. 
Davis. Cuba in wartime. 


Herbertson, Central and South America, xvii- 
xviii (Cuba summarized), 2-8 (short readings on 
Cuba). 


Ford, Tropical America (West Indian water-). 
Vineent, Around and about South America (West 
Indian waters). 


Written Work. 
1. Name the four main islands of the West 


Indies. 

2. Tell about the- climate, people and 
products of Cuba. 

3. Tell what you have learned about 


Havana. 

4. ‘Vell about the Cuban War, and how our 
country helped. 

2. Porto Rico, a ward of the United States. 

Point out that the Porto Ricans are identical 
Porto Rico. is 
one of the most densely populated arcas of the 


in race with the Cubans; that 





earth; and that, while Cuba is now an inde- 
pendent republic, the governing of Porto 
Rico is yet in the hands of the United States. 
PuvriILts’ READINGS: 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 330-6, 393 (Porto 
Rico described). ; 

Kellogg, 220-5 (people and places in Porto Rico). 

Carpenter, Australia and islands, 329-44 (people 
and places in Porto Rico). 

Wade, Porto Rico cousin, (whole book, third to 
sixth grades). 

Carroll, Second Book, 188-95 (the Porto Ricans). 

Carroll, Third Book, 223-7 (in Porto Rico). 

Greater America, 3-64 (six short readings on 
Porto Rico). 

Seabury, 15-24 (island of Porto Rico), 25-37 (odd 
sights in San Juan), 37-46 (home lite of the peons), 
46-54 (cock fighting and carnivals), 54-65 
tains and caves), 66-76 (rivers and soil), 76-84 (cli- 


(moun- 


mate and hurricanes), 84-98 (sugar and other pro- 
ducts), 99-109 
forests and mines), 
ot Porto Rico}, 


census), 107-77 (the schools), 177-51 


(tropical fruits and flowers), 109-16 
116-23 (animals), 124-52 (towns 
152-61 (roads), 161-7 (first American 
(the 


(how the Americans took Porto Rico), 189-99 


money), 
151-9 
(setting up the new government), 199-215 (historical 
sketch). 

TEACHER § ADDITIONAL REFERENCE! 

Redway’s Advanced yeography, iv. 

Adams, 168-70. 
Herbertson, Central and South America, xviii 
(Poro Rico summarized), 19-20 (short readings on 
Porto Rico). 

Written Work. 

1. Locate and describe the Island of Porto 
Rico. 

2. Tell who the people are, and about. their 
condition. 

5. Tell about the present government. 

3. In Haiti are the twin black republics, with 
their ceascless civil wars. 

Even this crudely organized community of 
blacks (Santo Domingo) was able to throw off 
the Spanish rule and assert its independence. 
Here are two negro republics, constantly wast- 
ing their substance in petty internal strife. 
Their governments are upon such a very un- 
stable basis that foreign powers find it difficult 
to maintain any regular diplomatic relations. 
PuPILs’ READINGS: 

Tarr & MeMurry, Second Book, 395-7 
of Haiti). 


the people 
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Carpenter, Australia and islands, 344-51 (the 


shabby biack republics). 
Kellogg, 
people). 


207-13 


(the black republics and their 


TKACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 


Redway's Advanced geography, 100. 

Herbertson, Central and South America, xviii 
Haiti summarized), 15-18 (short readings or 
Haiti). 

Ford, Tropical America. 


Vincent, Around and about South America, 
Written Work. 
1. Locate and describe the island of Haiti. 
Tell what you 


people. 


have learned about the 


Jamaica isa peaceful British colony where 
hunanas grow. 


It is worth while to contrast the unbroken 


day dream of existence in this island with the 


insecurity and ceaseless trouble which have 


characterized its neighbors. 


The pupil should 


remember Jamaica for its bananas and its 


ginger. 


PupILs’ READINGS: 


Carroll, Second Book, 173-5 (bananas). 
Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 394-5 (Jamaica 


described). 


Carpenter, Australia and islands, 352-0 (spices of 


Jamaica}. 
(people and products of Jamaica 
45-61 


Kellogg, 

Alien, 
ginger 

Chamberlain, 


213-20 


23-44 banana land Jamaica 


Fed, 140-54 (bananas). 


TEACHERS’ ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 


Herbertson, xix Jamaica suminarized), 8-15 short 
readings on Jamaica). 
Written Work. 
1. Locate the 
Jamaica. 
2, Name two of the chief products and say 


island and describe life in 


how they are grown. 
Text-book Review. 
The pertaining material in the text-book is 


now to be used as a summary and review, 


Redwav's Advanced geography, ili-iv, 99-100, 
Frve's Advanced geography, 160. 
Tarr & MeMurrv, Second Book, 330-0, 393-400. 


Tarr & MeMurry, Introductory geogr iphy, 197-8. 


Alaska. 

Formal Geography of the Region. 
Draw a blackboard map of Alaska and use 
iL in conjunction with the most detailed map 
By 


following 


shown in the text-book. various Interest- 
ing drills the 
together with the oral and written spelling: 
Arctic Ocean, Pacific Ocean, Bering Strait, 
Bering Sea. 
Alaska, 
Yukon River, 
Mt. Logan. 
Sitka, Dawson, Nome. 
Test 
The correct tilling of an outline map. 


teach locations, 


Asia, Canada. 


Munir ¢ Mt. McKinley, 


racer, 


Lesson Units. 


1. Alaska is a land of totem-poles and 
salmon-tishers. 2. It is a regien of highest 


mountains and stupendous glaciers, with a mild 
coast climate. 3. In Alaska are rich deposits 
of placer gold. 

1. Alaska is a land of totem poles and sal- 
mon fishers. 

The Arctic side of Alaska, 
was studied under the head of 


with its Eskimos, 


Arctic America 


The region along the Pacific shores is different 
The 


whose tribal lore is recorded in 


in natives are Indians, 


their 
This rugged coast is one of the 


every respect. 
curious 
totem-poles. 


great salmon-fishing regions of the world. 


PUPILS’ READINGS: 


Carroll, Second Book, 9-46 totem-poles and 
Indians). 

Carpenter, 302-6 (totem-poles and Indians). 

Our country west, 3-1! (stories about Sitka 12-15 
(Indian canoe building). 17-20 (the salmon-fisheries) 


45-8 (hermits of western Alaska), 4o-52 (seal-hunters, 
21-5 (the Alaskan coast. 

King, Fifth Book, 94-101 Alaska Indians, 92-4 
Sitka. 


Smith, 197-8 salmon. 


TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 


Herbertsou, 23-4 (Alaska Indians as fishermen. ) 28-9 


(the more southern Eskimos), 21-3 forests of Alaska. 
Written Work. 

1. Describe the ways of living among the 
Alaskan Indians. 

2. Describe the totem-poles and tell what 


they mean. 
Tell about the salmon-tisheries. 
2. It isa region of highest mountains and 
stupendous @laciers, with a mild coast climate. 
Note Mts. McKinley and Logan, 


two peaks on our continent ( respectively 20,500 


the highest 


and 19,500 feet). Take the Muir Glacier as 
atype of those in’ Alaska, and review the 
birth of icebergs, as taught in the topic. Arctic 


America. But do not let this presence of the 
glaciers obscure the fact that this region has a 
climate and landscape by no means Arctic. 


Puptns’ READINGS: 


Our country west, Jo-3 | volcanoes of Alaska), 21-5 
the Alaskan coast), 31-5 (reindeer in Alaska 

Carpenter, 298-301 (mountains and = glaciers of 
Alaska 

Minna Smith, 195-9 (the vast country 

King, Fitth Book, 78-91 (mountains and vlaciers 
of Alaska 

Carroll, Third Book? 124-g (the passes over the 


mountain: 


Dodye, 121-32 (glaciers and icebergs). 


TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 


Shaler, (Story of our continent), 87-8 (origin of 
the islands ef Alaska 
tr 
a ~ any 
~ 


, 











Herbertson, Alaska). 


Utah Supplement, 16-19 


156-3 (mountains of 
& MeMurry, 


ciers described). 


Tarr gla- 


Dryer, 109-21 (Alaskan glaciers and others). 

Davis, 324-30 (glaciers in general 

Gilbert and Brigham, 119-32 (glaciers, in) Alaska 
and elsewhere), 72-3 (Yukon Rivet 
Written Work. 

1. Tell about the mountains of Alaska and 
name two high peaks. 

Tell about the Muir Glacier, and about 


icebergs. 

What are some of the differences between 
Arctic 
bf In Alaska are rich deposits of place * gold. 
Alaska 


one at Cape Nome, where the 


this region and the region ? 


Locate two centers of activity in the 
placer mining: 
sands are washed for their gold, and the other 
in the Yukon basin, centering around Dawson, 
where the metal is found in nuggets, buried in 
the Bring 
out the difficulties besetting those pioneers who 
joined in the first: gold the Yukon 
the ditheult passes, the 


dangerous rivers, ete. princi 


gravel-beds under reindeer moss. 


rush to 
snowelad 
While we 


pally of the placer mining of Alaska, there is, 


country ; 


hear 


on one of the coast islands, one of the richest 
quartz mines in the world —the Treadwell. 
PUPILS’ READINGS: 

Carpenter, 307-9 | Yukon gold 

Our country west, 37-9 (Yukon gold-hunuters 

Horton, gf-1o3 (the Yukon country 

Carroll, Third Book, 122-31 «the gold fields of 


\laska), 124-9 
Tarr & MeMurrv, 
mining 


the passes over the mountains) 


Second Book 325-30) «6( Alaska 


Herbertson, 25-8 (the Yukon River country), 


Written Work. 
1. Deseribe the gold-mining of Alaska, and 
locate the two principal centers, 
Tell about the gold rush to Alaska. 
‘Text-book Review. 
The pertaining material in the text-boow, 1s 
and review. 


now to be used as a summary 


_? : 
PEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCI 


Redwav's Advanced geography, ot. 
Frve's Advanced geography, 120-22 
arr & MeMurrv, Second Book 

Parr & MeMurry, First Rook, 188-0 
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~The History of Political Theory and Party Organization 
in the United States 


ORIGIN OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Essentials of Party Organization. 


ARTY organization in the government of 

a country exists in proportion to the 

recognition of freedom of thought and 
action among the people of that country. 
Where this freedom is denied, political activity 
has nothing upon which to rest. The unin- 
lerrupted communication of ideas so essential 
to the formation of effective political machinery 
in the hands of the people, presupposes this 
freedom. No. student of political science 
should be surprised at the abeonds of party 
organization, as the American understands it, 
in countries like Russia or Turkey. In fact, 
its growth in Modern Europe is a thing of 
quite recent times. Formerly the governments 
were so jealous of their prerogatives that any 
number of persons assembled to consider the 
operations of their rulers, fell wider the ban of 
conspirators, and were exceedingly fortunate 
if they escaped punishment. Holland and 
England are exceptions to this order. Party 
organization predicates participation in govern- 
ment by the people. Otherwise it would be no 
more and no less than cliques. 

Its conception rests upon difference of opin- 
ion freely expressed. No matter how great 
this difference is, it is of no importance with- 
out freedom of expression. Only where eman- 
cipation ‘of opinion is enjoyed do parties 
flourish. The sifting of Europe to secure the 
planting of America, came about through the 
struggle for this emancipation. — It resulted in 
the selection of a rare people for the begin- 
ning of a great civilization. The restrictions 
by governmental decrees of the freedom of the 
intellect, the clipping of the wings of the mind 
by a short-sighted policy, based upon the 
theory that the most direct route to greddtness 
was by the supression of political and religious 
heresy, were the chief occasions for the alarm- 
ing exodus of some of the best brain and heart 
of the old world to the virgin soil of the new. 
It must be admitted that these sufferers in time 
forgot the lessons of the past and in a measure 
employed the methods of their ancient enemies 
to suppress the rights, the free exercise of which 
was the motive for their invasion of the wild- 
erness of America. Barring these cases, the 
most distinctive ingredient in this civilization 
from the beginning of the Constitutional 
* period is the guarantee of freedom of thought 
and action. 

To guard against any spasm of oppression, 
the people secured for all time this recognition 
by inserting in the organic instrument of law 
the very first of the amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, which declares that Congress 
shall have no power to make any law abridging 
the freedom of the press or of speech, or re- 
specting the establishment of any religion, or 
preventing the people to peacefully assemble 
to petition the Government for the redress of 
grievances. In this sense the American politi- 
cal party is unique. This Constitutional pro- 
tection furnished the most fertile soil for party 
growth. In this soil, at one time or other, 
almost every theory that has occupied the mind 
of a citizen has been planted, and has sprouted, 

me to grow and others to wither away. 
*This article is the first chapter of Dr. Fess's new book en- 
titled he History of Political Theory and Party Organiza- 


tion in the United States published by World's Events Co., 


Dausville, New York. Dr. Fess is a popular university ex- 


tension lecturer and has recently become president of Antioch 
College. 


By Simeon D. Fess, A.M. L.L.D, 


Such multiplicity of suggestion, creating at 
times such agitation as to be a source of great 
alarm to European countries, has been received 
in this country as a matter of course, and fre- 
quently passes with but an occasional mention, 
ts to the confidence of the average citizen 
that ‘the fire of free discussion will invariably 
burn out the dross and preserve the gold. This 
people has unbounded confidence that no real 
good thing can permanently suffer in open 
debate. In this forum the points of difference 
form the nucleus for party organization. 
Around them and over them the party lines are 
drawn. 


Rational Basis of Party Difference. 
On political matters the normal line of 

















SIMEON D. FESS, A.M., L.L.D. 


President of Antioch College, Kditor of World’s Kvents 


demarkation is that which separates the radical 
from the conservative mind. At times it 
assumes the contention between the positive 
and the negative mind, The dispute is waged 
by one party affirming and the other merely 
denying, and vice versa. Radicalism is an 
attribute of youth; conservatism, of old age. 
As in the life of an individual so it is in a 
nation; aggression precedes the spirit of de- 
liberation. In every political division and in 
very municipality, the inauguration of civic 
and municipal gg waggiarern most frequently 
originates with the younger element of the 
community, due to the aggression so natural to 
youth. Radicalism is an essential ingredient 
of party organization. Its existence neces- 
sitates the opposition of the conservatives, hence 
the ever presence of the two. 


This Difference Revealed in The Articles of 
Confederation. 

Just preceding, and during the American 
Revolution, the colonists were divided upon 
the proper measures to be employed by them to 
induce the Mother Country to discontinue her 





policy of arbitrary government. From the 
very beginning there were those like Otis, 
Henry, and Dr. Warren, who urged radical 
measures. Opposed to such measures were 
such leaders as Washington, Hamilton’ and 
Jay, who favored conservative means. In the 
course of events the logic of the situation 
favored the radicals, and by the time war was 
imminent conservatism was eliminated and the 
whole population was alive with the spirit of 
i og Before this acute stage was 
reached the radical wing took the name of 
Whig, and nicknamed the conservative, Tory. 
In such atmosphere as a war for independenee, 
no conservative could flourish; hence with the 
coming of the war the conservative was left 
with the alternative of changing his politics or 
his place of residence. He readily chose the 
former, and soon the Whigs comprehended all 
the population of the colonies and for the time 
being there was no semblance of party differ- 
ence. The heat of the war had welded the 
opinions into oné belief. 

During this period an attempt was made to 
frame an organic law for the government of 
the colonies as one nation. It resulted in the 
famous Articles of Confederation, written by 
John Dickinson, and, by 1781, ratified by all 
the thirteen States, when it became the charter 
of government. Owing to the imperative 
need of some form of government at this time 
to preserve the fruits of the war, and to the 
inevitable weakness which must follow a period 
of useless debate over political theories, the 
instrument was adopted with many gapping 
defects. To satisf'y the parties who atx the 
destruction of the autonomy of the individual 
States, the fatal policy of State Sovereignty 
was declared and agreed upon. From the same 
motives the vote on all measures was to be 
taken by the States, each State to have but one 
vote. To render this policy yet more fatal to 
efficient administration, it was declared that 
each State should support its own delegates to 
Congress with power to withdraw them at will. 
From the same motives all taxation was placed 
in the power of the States. There was no pro- 
vision for either an executive or a judiciary 
consequently there was no coercive power. 
These glaring defects were due in part to lack 
of experience in federal government, in part to 
the inability to do better than to compromise, 
and in part to the anxiety to afford some 
governmental protection against the threatened 
anarchy following the close of the war. The 
d ‘fects of the plan were soon apparent and the 
agitation for their reformation was begun. 


Reasons For Revising the System, 

The indescribable confusion arising out of 
the paper money craze that swept over the 
colonies, the petty jealousies emanating from 
the lack of uniform regulation of interstate 
commerce, the embarrassment of the Nation 
before the world, arising out of the inability 
to compel the States to observe the treaty stipu- 
lations, the imbecility of the General Govern- 
ment to protect itself from the mutinying of a 
few bedraggled soldicrs who compelled it to 
seek refuge under the guns of Trenton, and its 
impotenev in the face of a rebellion like that 
of Shay in Massachusetts, when it had to seek 
the aid of the State to quell it,—all were elo- 
quent in demanding either « revision of the old 
system ora substitution of an entirely new one. 
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The ment was finally reached ' to” revise 


the old system. The meeting held for that 
purpose was in Philadelphia, from May to 
September, 1787, and_ is known in history as 
the Federal Convention, sometimes called the 
Constitutional Convention. _ The fame of that 
convention is great. The personnel of it was 
striking. It represented a wide range of abil- 
ity. tts courage was equal to the intricate 
problems confronting it. It was markedly free 
of the theoretical crank. While dogmas were 
offered and defended with spirit, the sense of 
the general needs was keen. Many plans were 
submitted but none advocated as the only one. 
The spirit of give and take was present, which 
is revealed by the numerous compromises. 
Scarcely any provision in the instrument as it 
came from the hands of the convention could 
have been identified with itself when first in- 
troduced. This explains why the instrument 
was not the work of any man, or even of a few 
men, but decidedly the work of the convention. 


‘The Constitutional Convention: Its Problem. 


A careful examination of the activity of the 
members of that convention, with a view to 
ascertaining political theories, reveals at least 
two types of mind; namely, the radical, which 
desired to try the experiment of government 
by the people, by reserving the largest possible 
participation to the individual citizen and the 
State, and the conservative, which placed more 
power in the Government and in a degree re- 
strained the people. The advocates of the first 
feared the aggression of authority in the Gov- 
ernment, if centralized; those of the second 
feared the extravagance of liberty if not some- 
what restrained. ‘The former sought the ele- 
ment of local self-government as the chief 
end; the latter, the element of order. The 
former worshipped the goddess of liberty, the 
latter the god of power. Here is the line of 
cleavage. It separates the strong central gov- 
ernment from the looser State governments. 
The former makes the National Government 
sovereign and boldly denies such power to the 
States. The latter declares the Government 
a confederation of Sovereign States. The 
former is expressed by Webster in his plea for 
constitutional supremacy, the latter by Hayne 
in his plea for the right of nullification by a 
Sovereign State of a Federal law hurtful to 
that State; the former by Jackson when he 
responded to the toast, **The Union, it must 
be preserved!’’ the latter ‘by Calhoun, when 
he responded to the toast, “‘Liberty, better 
than union;’? the latter when eleven States 
undertook to exercise the principle of secession, 
and the former when the Government under- 
took to prevent such exercise, which precipi- 
tated the Civil War. 


Citizen Genet and the Democratic Societies. 
These differences in political theory did not 
show in party organization at first. ‘There was 
no appearance of such organization in the 
Federal Convention. All were united in the 
selection of Washington for the first president. 
The choice for Vice-President was made from 
personal, rather than political or party rea- 
sons. Not until after Washington’s second 
election did these differences take a partisan 
color. The immediate occasion for it was the 
presence and activity of the French Minister, 
Citizen Genet. This brilliant young French- 
man, embodying the radicalism and extrava- 
ance of the French Revolution, was sent by 
his government to secure the aid of the Ameri- 
can republic in the fearful struggle with Eng- 
land. He came with the assurance of a hearty 
greeting because of the attitude of his govern- 
ment toward this country in its struggle for 
independence. He affected belief in his success 
to secure the much needed aid. He landed in 


_a place remote from the Capital and was 


sum tuously feasted by ardent friends, after ° 


which*he began his tour to the Cupital of the 
country. President Washington, recognizing 
the gravity of the situation, after mature 
deliberation, decided upon a policy of neu- 
trality and refused aid to his former ally. 
This was the occasion for an outburst of in- 
dignation rarely observed. France had many 
ardent sympathizers in this country. At once 
the famous Democratic Society, modeled after 
the yet more famous Jacobin Club of Paris, 
was organized in Philadelphia with the famous 
Dr. Rittenhouse as President, and. the Hon. 
A. J. Dallas, afterwards secretary of war 
under Madison, asa member of’ the corres- 

ndence committee. ‘The constitution adopted 

eclared its object to be: 

1. That the people have the exclusive and. in- 
herent right and power of making and altering 
forms of government, and that, for regulating and 
protecting our social interests, the Republican gov- 
ernmett is the most natural and- beneficial form 
which the wisdom of man has devised. 

In four other sections it set forth the rights 
and duties of the citizens of a free government 
to exercise freedom in criticising the public 
officials, if necessary; independence of: judg- 
ment in the citizen, ete. 

A Circular Letter was sent to the counties 
in the various States. It began as follows: 

‘* Fellow Citizens:- We liave the pleasure to com- 
municate to you a copy of the “constitution. of- the 
Democratic Society, 1n-hopes that.after a candid 
consideration of its prineples and objects, you “may 
be induced to promote its adoption in the country 
of which-you are an inhabitant, 

‘*Every mind capable of reflection must perceive 
that the present crisis in the politics of nations is 
especially interesting to Americans. The Kuro- 
pean confederacy transcendent in power and: un- 
paralleled in iniquity, menaces the very existence of 
treedom, Already its baneful operations may be 
traced in tyrannical destruction of the constitution, 
and. the rapacious partition of the territory’ of 
Poland and should the glorious efforts of France be 
eventually defeated, we have reason to presume 
that for the consummation of Monarchial ambitions, 
and the security of its establishments, this country, 
the only remaining depository of liberty, will not 
long be. permitted to enjoy in peace the honor of 
an independent, and the happiness of a Republican 
government,’’ ete. 

Growth of the Jacobin Clubs. 

This first and mother society was organized 
in 1793, and within two. years ‘there were in 
existence at least forty-two such societies, 
scattered from Charleston to Boston, and from 
New York to Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. This is perhaps the earliest attempt in 
America at party organization for purely polit- 
ical purposes. These societies were responsible 
for unusual political activity in many com- 
munities. ‘They committed excess in some 
respects and thereby lost their most influential 
members, who withdrew. In 1794 their 
activity in connection with the Pennsylvania 
Whisky Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania 
called out « rebuke from President Washington, 
who referred to them in special message as 
follows: **The arts of delusion were no longer 
confined to the efforts of designing individuals. 
The very forbearance to press was misinter- 
preted into a fear of urging the execution of 
the laws, and associations of men began to 
denounce threats against the officers employed. 
From a belief that by a more formal concert, 
their operations might be defeated, certain self- 
posi societies assumed the tone of con- 
demnation.”’ 


The Jacobin Club in Congress. 

This official cognizance of the existence of 
political organizations and the reference to 
them as fomenters of rebellious conduct. called 
public attention tothem. At once the message 
was taken up by both Houses of Congress. 
The Senate with remarkable unanimity stigma- 
tized the societies as founded in political error 
and calculated, if not intended, to disorganize 
the Government itself. In the House of 





Representatives they fared much better, due to 
the character of that body and to the personnel 
of the committee to which the matter was re- 
ferred, at the head of which stood James 
Madison. The committee developed the fact 
that such unqualified condemnation would es- 
tablish a dangerous precedent against free 
speech and the right of assembly to consider 
grievances. The committee remained silent 
on this part of the message. The matter came 
up and was the subject of extended. debate, 
participated in by a great variety of talent and 
discussed with much spirit. Here was the oc- 
casion for the outlining of political theory and 
the alignment of parties upon the theory. — It 
offered a natural point of difference. Here 
was the occasion for those out of authority to 
arouse the country to the dangers against 
which it had been warned by them often; 
namely, the tyranny of authority and the con- 
sequent suppression of free speech. ‘The public 
was reminded of the inherent tendencies of 
government to usurp such authority, and the 
habit of the governed to permit it. Reference 
was made to the wrth for the expressed 
recognition of the inalienable rights of the 
people, in the Constitution, and to its failure, 
until, by the refusal of the States to ratify the 
work of the convention without such recogni- 
tion, the Constituton was so amended = that the 
rights were appended to it in the first ten 
amendments in the form of a Bill of Rights. 
The existence of the societies in all parts of 
the country, the close affiliation of each to the 
other, the systematic correspondence carried on 
between them, made unity of action possible. 


(Zo be Continued.) 





After Typhoid 
The Insatiable Appetite Must Be Carefully Watched. 

An attack of typhoid fever usually leaves 
one with an enormous appetite. ‘The wasted 
body cries out for food material to repair the 
loss of body tissues. 

If care is not used, the weakened digestive 
organs may be overwhelmed before they have 
become strong. ' 

There is no food that has the tissue-building 
and energy-producing qualities equal to 
Grape-Nuts. 

This food is predigested—the organs are 
relieved of the necessity of digesting it; it is 
concentrated — affording much nourishment 
with little bulk; contains all the essential food 
elements for repair and energy. It is there- 
fore valuable under conditions of health as 
well as convalescence. 

A Calif. young lady learned the truth about 
Grape-Nuts. She writes: 

**About four years ago I had a severe attack 
of typhoid fever. After recovering I had a 
wild Scaian for food which nothing seemed to 
satisfy. 

“I tried the best of eyerything, but was 
always weak and hungry. A change to a 
milder climate did not mend matters—food 
did not agree with me. 

A friend persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts. 
To my great surprise I did not experience that 
hungry feeling between meals, It was a great 
relief and I kept on eating it with great benefit. 

“Grape Nuts not only relieved that wild 
craving for food, but made me stronger in mind 
and body—relieved the old headaches, weak- 
ness, strengthened my nerves so that I was 
easily able to do my work. 

**T have never tired of Grape-Nuts as one 
does of most cereal foods. My friends were so 
surprised at my improved condition after 
eating Grape-Nuts regularly, that many have 
benefited by my experience.’” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 


famous little beok, **'The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 


** There’s a reason.”’ 
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Lessons in English 














A Study of the Faerie Queen 
By Bertha EF. 


Bush 


(A talk to a high school literature class 
which has proved to be adapted to their younger 
brothers and sisters in all the grades, ) 

HEN we study English literature, we 
Wy tind, very near the beginning of the 

book, the name of Edmund Spenser 
who wrote the Faerie Queen. Perhaps the 
name does not look interesting to you. Per- 
haps it seems likely that the man who bore it 
was dry and prosy and his quaintly spelled 
works still more dry and prosy, but it is not 
so. The Faerie Queen is a tale of chivalry to 
thrill the heart of every boy and girl. 

You have all heard of Sir Philip Sidney, 
the brave knight whose name has come down 
through the centuries as the ideal of what a 
knight should be. You know how, when he 
was dying on the battle-field of Zutphe nina 
perfect torture of. thirst through his bleeding 
wounds, he gave the cup of water that they 
brought him to a common soldier who lay 
wounded beside him. “Thy necessity 
greater than mine, > he said. 

Sir Philip Sidney was the dear friend of 
Edmund Spenser. Don’t you think it would 
have been almost worth while to have been 
born four hundred years ago, to have had 
Sidney for a friend? 

And you all know of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
You have known of him ever since you held in 
your hand the first little primary book of 
United States history with its pictures. There 
knight more daring and cou- 
nor one who had more. stir- 


is 


never was a 
rageous than he, 
ring adventures. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, bi was a great friend 
of Spenser’ s. They were born the very same 
year. ‘The Faerie “Queen is dedicated to Ral- 
eigh in quaint old words that look very queer 
but have a story in them that no modern story- 
teller can excell. In the letter to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Spenser tells the plan of the poem. 
If he had not done so, we might never have 
known it, for it was not finished. He meant 
to write twelve books of it but he only finished 
six. This is the plan of the books as he tells 
it to Rale igh. 

There was a great queen of the fairies named 
Gloriana who “made a splendid feast. ‘This 
feast lasted twelve days. On each day, there 
came to the court a suppliant who had been 
injured by wicked men or dragons or other 
dreadful beasts that abounded in that time, 
begging for ac hampion to right the wrong. 

Then Queen Gloriana would grant the re- 
quest to one of her bravest and strongest 
knights and he would ride forth in his armor 
to right the wrong and slay the ravaging beast 
or punish the evil doers. 


To this feast there came a rustic youth who 
was very humble but very brave. ‘He begged 
that the next adventure might be given to him 
and the queen granted his request. Soon after, 
a maiden came into the hall crying out that 
the kingdom of her father and mother had 
been ravaged by a dreadful dragon who de- 
stroyed all that was good and fair and had 
captured the king and queen and shut them 
y. in a brazen castle. She begged the fairy 

queen to send one of her knights to slay the 
dragon and deliver them. 

At this the country youth came forward and 
claimed the quest. The courtiers were inclined 
to laugh at his appearance and the lady, Una, 
looked doubtful. 

You cannot succeed in the enterprise,” 
said, “‘unless it should chance that the 
that I have brought will serve you. 

It was the armor described by St. Paul, the 
shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, the 
sword of the spirit, and so on. The young 
man came modestly forward to try the armor 
and it fitted him perfectly. When he had it 
on he became “the goodliest man in all that 
company and was well liked of the lady.” 
Then they set out to conquer the dragon and 
deliver the old king and queen. Una rode on 
her snow-white palfrey, and her champion, 
who was called the Red Cross Knight because 
of the red cross on his breast, was mounted on 
a splendid prancing war horse. 

With this begins the first canto of the book: 
‘A genfle knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Yeladd in mightie armes and silver shielde 

* * * 


> she 
armor 


His angry steede did chide bis foming bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield: 

Full jolly knight he seemed, and faire did sitt, 

As one tor knightly giusts and fierce eucounters fitt. 

And on his brest a bloodie Crosse he bore, 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord. 
aa * * 


* * * 


Right faithfull true he was in deede and word, 
But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad."’ 

And so it goes on. Next it describes Una, 
and tells how a storm came up and the pair 
sought shelter in a pleasant wood that was 
close at hand. That is to say, the woods 
seemed pleasant and very beautiful. But it 
was really a very dangerous spot for it was the 
Wood of Error. Before long they were lost 
in it and could not find their way out. Sud- 
denly the path they were following ended in a 
foul cave where lav a at horrible and wicked 
monster, half like a serpent and half like a 
woman and all “*most lot isom, filthie, foule 
and full of vile disdain.”’ 

Now there came a dreadful fight in which 
the Red Cross Knight was in sore danger but 
he conque ‘red the monster and slew her and he 
and Una found their way out of the wood. 

At the edge of the wood they met an old 


man of reverend appearance who’ told them 
that he was a hermit who devoted his life to 
good works and insisted that they should come 
into his hermitage and rest before they went 
on with the adventure. So they went in. 

Now this old man was not what he seemed. 
He was really a dreadful hypocrite named 
Archimago. ‘He pretended to & good but he 
was very wicked. He wanted nothing so much 
as to harm Una and her ch: ampion. He called 
up his wicked spirits and made a false image 
that looked just like Una. By means of this 
wicked dream image, he made the knight think 
that Una had deceived him; that she was 
wicked and altogether false. ‘The knight, in 
great trouble, rose hastily from his couch and 
rushed away from the hermitage. Archimago 
had done what he had wickedly set out to do. 
He had made the Red Cross Knight think that 
good was bad. Now he went to work to make 
them think that bad was good. 

He changed himself into the appearance of 
the Red Cross Knight and went to meet Una 
and he sent out a false sorceress called Duessa, 
to deceive the knight and make him take her 
for a companion instead of Una. This sor- 
ceress seemed very beautiful in her scarlet 
robes, but her beauty was all a false show. 
She was really an old hag, ugly, misshapen 
and vile. But she made the Red C ross Knight 
believe that she was good and heautiful. After 
an adventure in whic h he fought with the 
mighty heathen giant, Sans Foy, or Faithless, 
and killed him, Duessa led him’ to the house 
of Pride. Here the wicked and vain Queen 
Lucifera sat on her throne. It seemed a beau- 
tiful and stately house, but really it a 
trap to catch men and de ‘stroy them. 

Here came Sansjoy, or Joy less, the sullen 
and angry brother of the slain Faithless, to 
have revenge upon the Red Cross Knight. 
They fought a tournament together with all 
the court looking on. Duessa pretended to 
love the Red Cross Knight and to want him to 
win, but secretly all the while she was helping 
the wicked Sansjoy. In spite of her help the 
Red Cross Knight conquered Sansjoy and 
would have killed him if Duessa had not 
snatched him away. A little while after this 
he found out what a dreadful place the house 
of pride was and escaped from it but the es- 
cape did not help him much for Duessa went 
after him. She stayed beside him all the time 
and waited on him. She gave him the water 
of a spring to drink. The spring looked very 
pure and good, but its water m: mf the one who 


Was 


drank of it grow weaker and weaker. The 
Red Cross Knight did not know this and 


thought that he was having a pleasant time 
but when a great giant called Pride came up 
against him, he had no strength left to resist 
but was overcome and carr ied a prisoner to the 
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giant’s dreadful castle. Duessa went with the 
wicked giant, too, as his wife. There she 
lived in splendor but the poor knight was 
shut up in a horrible vile dungeon, so weak 
that he could not so much as lift his hand and 
at the point of death. 

Meanwhile, Una was having as strange ad- 
ventures as the Red Cross Knight. Archimago 
tried to deceive her, as we have said, but she 
soon found out the deceit. She escaped from 
him and wandered through field and forest all 
through the world to find her knight. 

One day she came to a wood and threw _her- 
self upon the grass quite worn out. As no one 
was near, she took off her black veil and her 
angel face “‘made a sunshine in the shady 
place.”’ 

A fierce lion,roaming through the woods, dis- 
covered her and rushed upon her to devour her. 
But when he saw her beauty and gentleness, 
his rage turned into love and compassion. He 
fawned at her feet, and followed ie wherever 
she went. He protected her from many dang- 
ers but at last he was killed. Una was cap- 
tured again and again but she always escaped 
for she was too pure and good for evil to hold. 
She wandered up and down seeking for her 
knight. At last she found that he was in the 
dungeon in the Giant Pride’s castle; and at 
the same time she found a champion. — It was 
Prince Arthur, the hero of so many old stories, 
who encountered her and heard her sad story. 
He went up to the castle and conquered and 
killed the giant. Then he searched through 
all the dungeons until he found the Red Cross 
Knizht, so wasted and worn that he had lost 
all hope of living. He carried him out in his 
arms and Una found a way to restore him to 
strength. 

Then he fought against the dragon. He 
fought all the first day and was utterly ex- 
hausted. The dragon conquered him and 
drove him backward till he fell. But it 
chanced—I do not think it was chance—that 
he fell into a wonderful spring called the 
“Well of Life’? which gave him strength and 
he arose mightier than ever. 

The dragon fiend with whom 
he fought could hardly believe that 
it was the same knight who renewed 
the battle. They fought all the 
next day and the Red Cross Knight 
wounded the dragon sorely but he 
fell down at night utterly exhausted 
as before. But this time he fell 
beside a marvelous tree called the 
“Tree of Life’? whose fruit brought 
healing and strength. In the morn- 
ing he arose stronger than ever; 
and this third day he overcame the 
dragon and slew him. Then he set 
free Una’s father and mother; and 
the two lovers were betrothed in the 
court. No wickedness or envy could 
again harm their love. 

The more you study this poem, 
the more interesting things you 
will discover about it. It is a 
double allegory. Una stands for 


«K 


Truth. The Red Cross Knight—St. George of England 
Duessa is False Religion or Falsehood. 


—is Holiness. 


The monster in the wood is Error and the Dragon is ee ; 
Sin. Beside this they stand for living people of the a ¢ 
time. The ‘Queen Gloriana is Queen Elizabeth. 
Duessa was meant for Mary Queen of Scots, and the % ( 
Giant Pride, or Orgoglio, Philip II. of Spain. But , 
taking no account of the allegory, which is fascinating - =e rte HN 
for a student to work out, it isa story in itself that p pa 
will make the hearts of boys who love to hear of chivalry — 
and knighthood and of fighting and adventure fairl) ! . 
thrill and I think the girls will like it as much as ‘ : 
the boys do. ‘ | 
There is ever so much more of it that I have not had ‘ 


room to tell. 
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I hope that you will read it for your 
selves. It may look old-fashioned and hard because 


the words are spelled so queerly, but it is really 
most interesting. It is full of quotations, too, 
that we have often heard, and perhaps used, 
but never dreamed that they were from Spen- 
ser. And if you want to get stories to tell to 
your small brothers, you can find any number 
of them inthe Faerie Queen; and every story 
will make right seem more noble and wrong 
more hateful. Are not such poems as this 
worth studying ? 


Selections From the Poem to be Read in Class. 

1. The beginning of the adventure. Canto 
I, paragraphs 1-7. 

2. The meeting with Archimago. 
paragraphs 29-54. 

3. How he deceived the Red Cross Knight. 
Canto II, paragraphs 9-27. 


Canto I, 


4. The story of Una and the lion. Canto 
III, paragraphs 1-9. 

5. The Combat between the Red Cross 
Knight and Sansjoy. Canto V, paragraphs 


6-14. 
6. How Prince Arthur rescued the Red 
Cross Knight. Canto VIII, paragraphs 37-46. 
7. The tight between the Red Cross Knight 
and the dragon. Canto XI. 


Find ‘hese Quotations. 
. **And made a sunshine in the shady place’ 
. ‘A little lowly hermitage it was.” 
. “So dainty maketh dearth.” 
. ‘Entire affection hateth nicer hands. ”’ 
. “Tidings of war and of adventures new.” 
**That none but death forever can divide. ” 
. The noblest mind the best contentment 
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8. “Oh, how can beauty master the most 
strong !”” 





Practical Working Outlines for Eng- 
lish Classes 
By Frances Pratt Douglas 


Originality with practicability is the aim as 





far as possible for students in English. How- 
ever, before the sudent reaches the perfection 
of individual work, he should be aided by 
outlines and assisted by practical suggestions, 
so that comparisons between his writings and 
those of his fellows are conspicuous and he can 
see for himself what progress he is making. 
For younger pupils, rhetoric work will prove 
very beneficial if bare plots are furnished by 
the teacher and the students are free to fill in 
the subject matter and draw conclusions to 
their own satisfaction. 

In one school, for example, the teacher gave 
this brief sketch: “‘An old woman was seen 
coming out of a hut at dusk with a_ basket 
under her arm.’? One of the members des- 
cribed the hut as a counterfeiter’s den which 
turned out a great deal of money, where those 
implicated remained day and mght to escape 
the vigilance of the police, and the old woman 
left at dusk with a basket under her arm to 
furnish them with provisions. Another ver- 
sion was that the old woman harbored cats as 
her pet charity. This charity, however, she 
felt was not sanctioned by the police in that 
part of the city. So she stealthily previded 
the animals with meat and food at the evening 
hour. Another pupil ina romantic vein des- 
cribed this old woman as a protector of a girl 
who had left home without her parents’ con- 
sent and was under this woman’s care until her 
parents culd be reconciled. 

A scheme which would have to be altered to 
suit the locality is as follows: if there isa dam 
or any falls in the neighborhood, make that a 
viewpoint, and say that early in the century a 
German left his sweetheart in the old country 
to seek his fortune and promised to send for 
her when a home could be provided. (And 
here the study of unity is required, because the 
event transpires before the time of railways. 
The pupil does not realize this neither does 
he remember that letters took at least six 
months in transmission.) After a year the 
girl,—thinking her lover, not faithless, but 


Continued on page 39) 
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The Formation of Habits as an Educational Purpose 


E ARE all more or less ‘creatures of 
W habit.”’ Hence the formation of right 
habits is an important educational pur- 
pose. We have shown in a former article that 
our character is determined by the habits we 
a. Most activities of life are contrulled 
»”y habit, and if the habits are good, one may 
expect the character to be good, while if they 
are bad, the character is bad. A person who 
“cmeeery good habits may not only rely upon 
iimself but others also may depend upon him. 
If he is habitually punctual, polite, truthful, 
henest, men learn to expect these things of 
him. 

**T had rather trust you for any amount you 
will consent to take than some of my custom- 
ers who are worth ten times as much as you 
are,’’? said a merchant to a young farmer. 
“You are always prompt in meeting your ob- 
ligations while I must wait a long time for my 
pay with some of my rich customers.’’? This 
young man possessed a most valuable asset in 
his habit of punctuality. 

The teacher can do no more important work 
than to train his pupils into xed. definite 
good habits. And every exercise of the school 
may be brought to bear upon this purpose. 
Whenever thoroughness in the preparation, 
and accuracy in the recitation are insisted upon 
a contribution toward a good habit is made. 
Neatness and cleanliness of exercises handed in 
or placed upon the blackboard, as well as in 
the matter of personal dress or in the care of 
schoolroom and school property if always in- 
sisted upon will have a tendency to fix good 
habits. Every act of discipline should seek 
not only to correct the fault but also to break 
up bad habits and establish good ones. The 
Thole life of the school can thus be directed 
towards the accomplishment of the purpose 
which we have shown jis essential to a man; 
namely, the establishment of good habits. 

I would bring this matter so forcibly to the 
mind of the teacher that he will employ all 
his activities in the schoolroom, utilize his 
contact with his pupils, devote his constant 
thought to the shaping of the habits of the 
children under his care. Too often teachers 
regard their work as a mere meeting of the 
formal requirements of the course of study, 
with the least possible friction as to discipline 
and without a careful study of the needs of 
each individual child. 


Definition of Habit 

Habit is the tendency to repeat the same act 
in the same way without conscious reflection. 
‘Thus we have physical habits, such as walk- 
ing, eating, sleeping, etc. We walk at our 
accustomed gait with comfort, but let us as- 
sume another pace and we tire. A new recruit 
in the army may be inured to hardship, may 
have labored on the farm or in the alien, 
but the long, regular stride of the veteran 
when he is required to assume it, soon wearies 
the recruit. It is contrary to his habit. The 
height of stairs in ordinary staircases is eight 
inches. Add an inch or two to the height and 
the labor of stair climbing is greatly increased 
until one becomes accustomed to it. Just so 
in eating; we are in the habit of eating three 
times a day at about certain hours. If we do 
not get our meals at the accustomed time we 
are distressed, not because we are really 
hungry, but because our habit is disturbed. 
Wise parents begin very early to fix proper 
physical habits in their children, and this is 
an important part of their reduction. 


*professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, Trenton, N.J. 





By Levi Seeley, Ph.D.* 


There also intellectual habits, such as, keen- 
ness of observation, accuracy of comprehen- 
sion, vividness of imagination, logical think- 
ing. The naturalist sees beauty and symmetry 
in God’s handiwork that the ordinary observer 
has no notion of. The artist observes glories 
in a landscape or a painting that are unseen 
by most men. The musician catches thrills of 
melody in a compositon that are unheeded by 
the crowd. These men are capable of superior 
enjoyment because of their habit of observation 
in their respective fields. 

I think that the school more nearly measures 
up to its duty and its opportunity in the mat- 
ter of intellectual habits than in any of the 
other fields. When we teach a child to read 
we train him to see the words and the sen- 
tences, to pronounce the words according to 
established usage, to enunciate distinctly, to 
give right inflections and modulations and to 
grasp meanings. There is argreat deal of 
habit in reading for we do a great deal uncon- 
sciously and in the same way. Even so in 
writing. As I form these letters I do not 
think of my pen, or of the paper, or even of 
shaping the curves, slopes, angles. dots, etc., 
which make what I put on paper intelligible to 
others. It is habit, and it is so fixed that 
unconsciously I so form the letters that the 
result is recognized as my handwriting alone, 
distinguishable from the handwriting of every 
other person in the universe. And every in- 
dividual who learns to write sooner or later 
acquires his own handwriting, whether taught 
by the vertical, the slant, the semi-vertical, or 
whatever system. 

Take arithmetic, for another example. The 
child must be'drilled in fundamental combina- 
tions until he performs them from habit, till 
he no longer needs to stop and count up. 
Every teacher has trouble with children stop- 
ping to count on their fingers, and various 
devices are adopted to break them of it. The 
surest way to stop this practice is to drill them 
in combinations till they know them. Chil- 
dren will not go a roundabout way to reach 
an end any more than older people will, and 
using the fingers to count is round-about. 
They use their fingers because they cannot do 
otherwise, because they have not become habit- 
uated to the use of the numbers they are called 
upon to oS . 

We might illustrate the cultivation of in- 
tellectual habits in history, in language, in 
science, and in every other school branch . In 
history, the habit of research and of studying 
causes and effects; in language, the habitual 
use of correct forms, and the love of good 
literature; in science, close observation and 
accuracy. But space does not permit a further 
presentation. The mage of each and every 
study in the curriculum, from nature study in 
the primary class to higher mathematics, 
language, literature, history, and science in 
the most advanced university work, is to estab- 
lish correct intellectual habits. 


Moral Habits. 

Far greater stress is being laid upon moral 
teaching in the schools in recent years. than 
was formerly, The almost universal and 
startling increase in crime has made this action 
imperative, although it is a natural and essen- 
tint part of education and should never have 
been neglected. After the French people 
abolished formal religious instruction from 
the public school, a great decadence in morality 
was Observable. A few years agg they intro- 
duced set moral teaching to counteract that 





influence, and it is said that as a consequence a 
marked improvement in morals is noticeable. | 
am not advocating the introduction of morals 
as a formal requirement of the curriculum, but 
I do insist that the teacher should have a 
definite purpose in training pupils into habits 
of truthfulness, sobriety, honesty, regularity, 
unselfishness, obedience to authority, respect 
for the rights of others, regard for duty, and 
every other virtue. 

A habit is formed by repeating the same 
act in the same way for many times until it is 
performed unconsciously, or nearly so. The 
school affords many o yportunities for requir- 
ing the child to repeat his acts systematically ; 
such as, cultivating the duty of regularity, 
punctuality, honesty in tests and examinations, 
courtesy towards others, submission to disci- 
pline, politeness, tidiness in person and in the 
schoolroom, care of school property, and so on 
through the whole list of moral requirements. 
Surely it is a great privilege to be a teacher of 
youth. 

The psychologists tell us that in order suc- 
cessfully to eradicate a bad habit it must be 
supplanted by a good one. Thus, the habit 
of bastabee is changed to one of diligence by 
arousing activities that interest the child, lying 
is broken up by removing the element of fear, 
by showing its dreadful nature and by en- 
couraging truth-telling; cleanliness takes the 
place of slovenliness—children learn to be 
cleavly in person and dress through contact 
with other neat children; the habit of gener- 
osity and thoughtfulness for others takes the 
place of selfishness through exhibiting the joy 
of service, and through giving without expecta- 
tion of recompense. 

In life we see the principle I am_ discussing 
often illustrated, and doubtless every reader 
of this article has experienced the truth that 
the best way to be nid of a bad habit is to fix a 
good one in its place. I am interested in a 
young man who had acquired the habit of 
strong drink which held him in its awful toils 
as with the tentacles of the devil tish. He was 
prevailed upon to cease drinking, but he would 
not give up the society of his boon companions 
and soon fell. He did not supplant the bad 
habit with a good one. Later e tried again, 
gave up his former associates, kept away from 
the ain, became interested in religious 
matters, worked actively in the church, and for 
the past four years he has been free from his 
old enemy. ‘The Saviour tells us that **When 
the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and 
findeth none. Then he saith ‘I will return 
into my house whence I came out,’ and when 
he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, and 
garnished, Then goeth he, and taketh with 
himself seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself, and they enter in and dweli there: 
and the last state of that man is worse than the 
first." The lesson obviously is that when an 
evil habit is broke up the house must not be 
lett empty, but occupied by something good. 

Let every teacher study and watch the habits 
of his pupils with the view of confirming the 
good ones and supplanting the bad ones. 





The library is a silent school ‘of learning. 
and helps to complete that education which 
the schools fail to accomplish. Reading is 
the storehouse of intellectual wealth and the 
basis of all education. We fail in a large 
measure in the teaching of reading in that we 
teach the text-book instead of teaching the 
child to use books. —Supt. J. FE. Vanee. 
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Nore: This has purposely been prepared simple by Prof. Louis Monte so that every teacher will have 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers. 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable for 
this department, 3 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in pegmest a certificate stating its 
value, This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscsiption to 
Normal Instructor. 


When preparing manuscript kindly observe the following 
seer yer <eep manuscript entirely separate from company 
ng letter. Use paper 84 inches by 5\4inches. Write plainly 


and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so as to 
make the lines about seven incheslong. Rewrite your man- 
uscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are able 
to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punctuation 
are correct. Limit each manuscriptto 300 words. Write the 
number of words your manuscript containsinthe upper right 
hand corner of the first page and your name and address in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page. If you have a 
camera or can secure the use of one you are invited to send 
photographs of any interesting features of your school work 
to.be published in this department, We shall be pleased to 
publish interesting specimens of pupil’s work when the 
contain unique features and are prepared in a manner whic 
permits them to be photographed satisfactorily. Stop and 
think just how you papers the work to look when it is printed 
in this department before yon send it. Send manuscript flat 
without folding. Address all communications intended for 
this department to Miss Eleanor Lee, Care of Normal In- 
structor, 2394 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


A Systematic Study of Artists and Their Works. 


N ARRANGING a course of study, suffi- 
| cient time should be given to the study of 
artists (both painters and sculptors) and 
their works. It is most necessary that this 
work should be systematically planned for the 
entire school, each grade being given one 
painter and one sculptor. This will necessitate 
the learning about new ones each year, as well 
as repeated reviews of those of lower grades. 

When making a selection of artists, thought 
should be given to the following :— 

Nationslity of same; subject matter of 
work; its relation to other subjects; its effect 
upon our morals; its effect upon civilization. 
For instance, Frederic Remington makes a 
9 subject for fourth year pupls. Being a 

iving American he affords unusual interest. 
His pictures, so full of the history of our coun- 
try, impress upon the minds of the children 
facts which studied from print, would soon be 
forgotten. As subjects for language and 
geography work they are unexcelled, for what 
is more impressive than a good Indian or Cow- 
boy story! Almost unconsciously the child is 
having implanted facts which in higher 
grades will be happily recalled. 

I find that the greatest stumbling-block in 
this study is the matter of review, and have 
resorted to the following device with profit. 
Upon small cards write words, sentences, dates 
(or part of century); paste pictures, or anv 
reminder of an artist or work. Have sufficient 
cards for every pupil and in quick succession 
allow each one to give the thought suggested 
by the card. In this way many important 
points are reviewed in a short period. 

A knowledge of works of art.and the masters 
is so indicative of a culture found only amon 
the educated that our public schools can well 
afford to send forth their pupils with this 
insignia of their training. 

Grace Pitman, Supervisor of Drawing, 

Weehauken, N. J. 
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[Normal Instructor readers will be glad to 
try this plan Iam sure. The cards of which 
Miss Pitman speaks may be made into a game 
which the children will be delighted to play at 
recess or noon time on stormy days.—Eleanor 


Lee. } 
From an Iowa Teacher. 


1. Try giving a small scrap-picture for 
every perfect reading and culling lesson. 
These pictures, the animals especially, are 
very seer S They come in assorted sheets and 
almost all the pictures on each sheet are differ- 
ent and can be obtained from any mail-order or 
school supply house and are not expensive. 
Fifty cent’s worth will last a long time and 
save lots of ‘*nagging.’’ I have used this plan 
and had excellent success in arousing indif- 
ferent pupils and improving the attendance. 
Larger pictures may be given for several per- 
fect lessons. 

2. Paste simple stories or poems, of from 
ten to thirty lines, on pasteboard. Have the 
children copy, using all capitals, periods, etc., 
then exchange work and mark mistakes. 

3. With colored chalk, draw on the board a 
house with fire issuing from some of the 
windows and fill spaces with number combina- 
tions. Tell the children they may be firemen 
and rescue these people (numbers) from the 
burning building by naming the correct 
answers. Keep tally to see who is the best 
and give him the title of captain. 

4. Tell the children to press a finger firmly 
against the upper lip when they feel like sneez- 
ing. This will prevent it and avoid disturb 
ing the school. 

May Bennett, Glidden, Iowa. 

Your ***fireman”’ idea is a splendid one, 
Miss Bennett. Send more, as good as that, if 
youcan. The little tots can’t help learning 
fast and well when the work is made play in 
such a fascinating manner. Of course they 
will want to be brave and rescue everybody in 
the building! Why didn’t the teachers have 
these nice ‘helps’? when we were little? Just 
think of the fun we’ve missed !—Eleanor Lee. ] 


Small Contributions. 

1. J. S. Latta’s (Cedar Falls, Iowa) ten 
cent Roll of Honor, stencil, may be transferred 
to the blackboard; under which place every 
pupil’s name. Every day a child has not been 
tardy and has not whispered, give him a 
bright-colored star opposite his name. Five 
stars make a moon, and, as each child wants 
to have the most moons, he will not be absent 
for fear of losing a star. Sometimes the offer 
of a small prize will help wonderfully. 

2. J. S. Latta’s busy work stencils (50 for 
25 cents) may be used on cardboard for sewing 
cards. Let children prick their own cards. 

3. Squares of cardboards, punched full of 
holes, in which the little ones may “plant” 
corn, by gluing the kernals in the holes, make 
good busy work and number work. 

4. Soak beans for ten hours and let pupils 
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string them for neck-laces (they will wear 
them for weeks). 

5. **Silent Arithmetic,”’ in which the pupil 
comes up and-whispers answer to teacher, is 
very interesting to tiny tots. If answer is 
correct, teacher gives pupil chalk to write 
answer beneath problem for all to see. 

arie Hage, Driscoll, N. D. 

[One teacher tells me she is so glad to know 
where to find such stencils, as they save her a 
great deal of work—and a teacher’s time is 
valuable. Another teacher has adopted the 
**necklace”’ work. Her little girls are allowed 
to string and then to wear their **bean beads”’ 
as they call them, and the boys to string and 
wear their beans for watchchains, as a reward 
for perfect behavior and perfect lessons. Your 
other hints, also, are very helpful. So you 
shall have the “‘open sesame”’ to our circle. 
Call soon with more ‘**contributions,’’ for we 
are glad of such good ones.—Eleanor Lee. } 


A Busy Work Board. 


Materials required—A piece of board one 
foot wide and two feet long. About two 
quarts of builders’ cement. Two boxes of 
matches. 

Method—Mix the cement with water so as 
to make a very thick plaster. Cover the board 
with a layer three-fourths inch thick of this 

laster. Take a yard stick and draw lines 
th lengthwise and crosswise one-fourth inch 
apart. Take an eight-penny nail and puncha 
hole in each check through the cement down 
to the board. Let the cement harden. 

Bring the matches with you to school. Let 
two or three ee cut the sulphur off one-half 
inch from the end. The short ends may be 
used for matches while the long ends may be 
colored and used to place down into the cement 
board holes. 

Letters, words, and pictures may be made by 
placing the sticks into the holes. If there is 
a vacant seat in the schoolroom, keep the 
board there and let the pupils pass to that seat 
to work. They will consider this a great 
pleasure. 

Sigward Bolstad, Louisburg, Minn. 

{The teacher will find builders’ cement use- 
ful in many ways in the school work. Send us 
some more of your work. I hope that other 
teachers, noting this hint, will make a list of 
such materials and explain the uses they have 
found for them, for our circle.—Eleanor Lee. ] 


Interest in Arithmetic. 

Primary teachers, if you wish to -arouse_in- 
terest in your Arithmetic, let the children keep 
store. on Friday afternoons. 

The toy money may be made by the pupils 
during busy-work periods. In my deccail 
Grade, we made nickels, dimes, quarters, etc., 
from heavy teboard, writing the denom- 
ination on each. We cut articles from old cat- 


alogues, mounted them on pasteboard, . and 
fastened a loop of string on the top. Then 
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‘the prices were marked on each. A _ patron 
loaned me a small table, so our young mer- 
— — ready oe any One small 

y wanted a ‘‘sign like Papa’s,’’ so he painted 
one on a board. = ig ee 

I selected the storekeeper from the ones hav- 
ing the best lessons, and there was keen rivalry 
for the honor. He was required to make 
change correctly and furnish a bill for each 

urchase. 

The children were permitted to spend money 
to the amount of the number we had reached 
in our daily work. After they bought their 
— they took them to their seats to play 
with. 

Nellie Mahen, Kansas City, Kansas. 


[I have used the “‘little merchant’’ plan for 

a good many years and have always found 
that it worked well. Have never seen any 
method that helped the children in their Arith- 
metic work as quickly, well, and enjoyably, as 
this plan. _I used to know some of the Kansas 
City teachers, and would like some of their 
methods. Do you visit the other schools? Sup- 
ou send us a paper on **The best ideas in 

the Kansas City sakes. Give a paragraph 
to each first rate plan you have seen tried.— 


Eleanor Lee. ] 


A Party with Perception Cards. 


Get the children into the spirit of the party 
by a short conversation about parties they have 
attended. Let one or two tell of parties they 


have liked particularly well. The teacher 
then may ask, *‘How many would like to have 
a party right here today??? They will all be 
delighted of course. e teacher then brin 
out the perception cards. She tells the chil- 
dren that to this party ‘teach one is to bring a 
friend, and of course we shall not all know the 
visitor, so each must be ready to introduce his 
friend to the class.”’ (The chalk tray may 
serve as the seat of honor for the visitors. ) 

The cards are now distributed to the class 
and the party begins. Each child studies his 
word and then one by one the cards are placed 
on the chalk tray, each saying as he does so, 
**Children, this is Mr. Book.”’ 

(It is best to have the children formulate 
their own statements. ) 

The class responds, ‘“‘Mr. Book, we are 
pleased to meet you.” 

And so the game goes on. 

E. H. Miles, Principal of Westfield Schools, 
Westfield, Wis. 

{swt are so fond of **parties’’ that they 
will be sure to *‘study up’’ and be able to in- 
troduce a large number of friends (or words). 
Have you another “*Party,”” or hint, for us, 


‘Mr. Miles ?—Eleanor Lee. ] 


Devices for Intermediate Grades. 


To stimulate waning interest in the drill in 
Arithmetic, various eviene are necessary, es- 
pecially at the close of the term. The follow- 
ing has been tried with much enthusiasm on 





the part of the pupils engaged in the game. 

Play that the schoolroom is a department 
store, the desks are the counters and the pupils 
the clerks employed. The teacher is **the 
manager’’ who “hires” and ‘‘discharges’’ the 
clerks. 

Select part of the school to be the patrons. 
They go to the different counters and purchase 
ribbon, cloth, etc., the ‘‘clerk’’ at the counter 
making out the problem on a small slip of 
paper which he gives to the purchaser. 

he purchaser examines this and if it is 
correct, keeps the slip. If incorrect, he reports 
it to “the manager’? who immediately dis- 
charges **the clerk,’’ and gives the position to 
the purchaser who reported the error. 

The purchasers, in buying the goods, ask for 
fractional parts of yards, and the goods are 
also cart 9 at twelve and one-half cents, 
thirty-seven and one-half cents, etc., per 
yard, to give an opportunity for drill in reck- 
oning with fractional parts. | Those fortunate 
enough to retain their positions because of 
correct work are permitted to become the 
**heads of the departments”? when the game is 
again played, and examine the slips presented 
to them as incorrect before submitting them 
to **the manager,’’and are allowed to hire the 
new clerks, also. 

Playing bookkeeper and making out bills is 
another interesting device, the bookkeeper 
being “‘discharged,”’ if the bill is not neatly 
written and correctly done. 
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In this way, pupils see the practical utility 
of the study of arithmetic and the consequences 
of poor work in the business world. Froebel’s 
principle of *‘work through play’’ can be suc- 
cessfully introduced even into the higher 
grades. 


SPELLING DEVICE. 


A game very popular with the children in 
a F ifth Grade room is a guessing game in 
spelling. 


The pupil most studious during the study 
period is selected to begin the game. He gives 
the first letter of a word in the lesson and the 
children guess what it is. 

The one who spells the word correctly, after 

uessing it correctly, is entitled to give the in- 
itial of another word and soon. This requires 
a knowledge of the words in the lesson and 
their correct pronunciation, and the drill given 
in this way is considered a recreation. The 
pupil who gives the initial letter of the word 
sses to the front of the room in order to face 
he pupils. This furnishes an outlet for phy- 
sical as well as mental activity. 
Katherine A. Hanrahan, Warren, R. I. 

[Your system of promoting or discharging 
according to the work done is a splendid one, 
Miss Hanrahan. 1 will publish all the plans 
you can send, if they are equal to this!— 
Eleanor Lee. } 


Helps in Geography. 

One of my old ‘‘stand bys’? in teaching 
geography is foreign postage stamps. They 

ssess a fascination which no boy can resist. 
Vou will see the advertisements of several com- 
panies, in almost any paper, which sell a 
packets of stamps—twenty-five, fifteen, ten an 
even five cents. Of course there will be no 
rare stamps in such a collection but nearly all 
the countries will be well represented. An- 
other help is —pictures—pictures—pictures! 

Pictures from railroad and hotel guides, post 
cards, pictures cut from magazines, pictures 
bought, begged, or found, in fact every pic- 
ture I can ~ my hands on is carefully saved. 
I write to railroad companies for literature, 
telling them that any ra sewage ve in regard to 
the country through which their line runs, will 
be gratefully received—and why. I always 
offer to pay postage. You will be more than 
— at the result, should you do this. 
Steamship companies are equally generous. 
All the x Pincay em than three inches are 
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mounted on dark n or red i in r 
and placed in la Y diaaille pies, a 
fully classified and labeled. 

Small pictures of flags of the different coun- 
tries can be cut from an old atlas or diction- 
ary. I have cut from dark green ingrain 
paper, sheets 12x18 inches and punched two 

oles, six inches apart, at the top. On each 
of these is written the name of a country or 
group of states, and on these are pasted small 
pictures, flags, stamps,—even interesting news- 
paper clippings if se gy ora ay oP Coins 
are kept in tiny boxes, (made by chart 
class), with the name on top. We have Mex- 
ican, English, Russian, Chinese, French and 
German coins and the children know them all 
by their right names. 

Relief maps can be made of salt and flour, 
three parts of salt to one of flour, mixed to 
-the consistency of These, when dry, 
a white and take water colors beauti- 

ully. 
__ We have made several **product’’ maps and 
the classes enjoy collecting the samples of pro- 
ducts to paste on. These maps are better if 
made ane white cloth as some of the pro- 
ducts need to be sewed on instead of ted, 

We have modeled the pyramids in clay, built 
Greek temples from ca board, mounted min- 
iature masterpieces (from Rome), burned Jap- 
anese incense, eaten with Chinese chop sticks, 
and looked at picture post cards from all over 
the world. 

If you would care to know about the ‘*cam- 
paign maps” our history class is making, I 
would be very glad to tell you what I can. 

Jessica Hubbard, Bay Shore, Mich. 

{How it does delight my soul to find such a 
paper as this! Miss Hubbad, the rest of *‘us 
teachers’’ are just green with envy at the 
thought of your good times. But no; we 
won’t covet. We’ll go right to work and copy 

our delightful plans. We mean to have coin 
xes, too, eg relief maps, to model the 
Pyramids and old Greek temples, and to share 
your travels around the world. Call on us 
with a whole bundle of hints and we’ll find a 
place for them, you may be sure, for we know 
they will be good.—Eleanor Lee. ] 


Hints from Down East. 


The first of the year I appointed two cap- 
tains and a secretary, the captains choosing 
sides as in a spelling nmtch. 
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Every Friday 


afternoon each side in turn, has an exhibition 
of pictures and souvenir postals of places wich- 
in their allotted territory. We Signa with 


(Continued on page 4o) 





Blue Blood 


May Be Aristocratic, Rut It’s Liable To Cause Cold 
Hands and Feet. 


Wherever the idea that blue-blooded ancestry 


is the best may have originated, the fact is, 
reeagen y speaking, blue blood is bad . 


That is to say, the blood in the veins which 
is dark and appears ‘blue through the white 
skin, is that portion of the blood stream laden 
with the waste of refuse material of the system, 
after the red blood (arterial) has carried real 
food to the tissues. **Red blood”’ is today the 
mark of Nature’s aristocrat. 

When, from imperfect nutrition, the blood 
loses its rich color and becomes dark or 
**blue’’ the result is cold hands and feet, and 
more or less palpitation of the heart, as well as 


general weakness. Coffee drinking, in many | 


persons, causes blue blood and does not insure 
any coat-of-arms or ancient pedigree—except 
the ancient habit of coffee drinking itself. A 
**blue blooded’? woman writes: 

**I drank coffee for ten years, my head was 
dizzy, I had constant Anne tm could not sleep 
nights, my hands and feet were cold summer 
and winter, my blood was poor and thin (Blue 
Blood!) 

‘*Seeing so much said in praise of Postum in 
the papers, my husband and I decided to try 
it. That was more than a year ago and we 
have used it ever since. 

**Now my head is not dizzy, my hands and 
feet are always warm, my nerves are steady and 
I can sleep all night. A few weeks ago, calling 
at a friend’s house, they said, “What in the 
world have you been doing? You look ten 

ears younger. I never saw you look so well.’ 

**When I told them it was on account of 
Postum, that I had quit drinking coffee, they 
could hardly believe it. But some time after 
that they told me they had been using Postum, 
too, “wf quit coffee and were so much better 
every way.’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creex, Mich. Don’t fail to read 
booklet, **The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 


**There’s a reason.”’ 
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New Year Greeting. 
ORMAL INSTRUCTOR wishes all of 
N its readers a Happy New Year filled to 
the brim with health, prosperity and 
peace; a year of growth physically, mentally, 
spiritually. 


The Page of Blackboard Drawings. 


The page of blackboard drawings presented 
this month to the readers of Normal Instructor 
was prepared by a drawing specialist who un- 
pt? ay the Yeelings of the teacher who is 
afraid to draw blackboard illustrations for her 
class. He has purposely simplified them so 
that she may not be afraid to draw them. He 
could have made hand-drawings but that would 
not tempt all toreproduce them. Prof. Monte 
has promised to furnish some ar- 
ticles on drawing for Normal 
Instructor. These articles will 


The Editor’s Page 


tiles, Insects and their near Relatives, Butter- 
flies and Moths, Crustaceans, Mollusks, Ech- 
moderms, Corals, Sponges, Minerals, Collec- 
tions of Articles Used by the Inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands, pe me Collec- 
tions Showing the Manufacture of Various 
Articles, Collections Illustrating Life and Oc- 
cupations of North American Indians, Collec- 
tions of Apparatus to Illustrate Lessons in the 
seventh and eighth grades, Collections of Ap- 
— to Illustrate Lessons in Physical 
eography. 

It is to be hoped that every city and town 
will have its educational museum with its loan 
collections. Some of the collections might 
easily be had in every school, leaving the more 
expensive materials to be loaned. Through 


Agriculture in European Schools. 


Normal Instructor readers may be interested 
in reading the following statement concerning 
the teaching of agriculture in European schools: 

‘In Europe, agriculture is taught in con- 
nection with school gardens and there are said 
to be more than 100,000 of these gardens. 
France alone has nearly 30,000, as the teach- 
ing of agriculture has been obligatory since 
1882. Austria has more than 20,000 of 
these gardens. In Russia no school will be 
accepted by the state to receive state funds un- 
less a garden is connected with it. In a single 
province of Southern Russia 257 schools have 
gardens aggregating 300 acres. In 1895 
these gardens contained among other things 
111.000 fruit trees, 240,000 forest trees, and 
more than 1,000 bee-hives. 

**In Belgium all teachers are 
required to give ‘theoretical and 





continue the series Mr. Kenyon 
began but was obliged to discon- 


eee instruction in botany, 
1orticulture and agriculture. ”’ 





tinue on account of illness. 


Did You Read about Judge 
Lindsey ? | 
How many Normal Instructor 
readers have read the articles 
about Judge Lindsey and his 
Juvenile Court in October and 
November McClure’s Magazine? 
If any of you have not I hope 
you will do so at your first op- 
ortunity. They are so inspiring. 
ould that there might be some 
orocess of endowing every teacher 
in the land with the rare skill 
Judge Lindsey possesses to arouse 
the dormant possibilities of good 
in the wayward boys and girls 
brought under his influence. 
These articles should find a 
place in every teacher's library 
to be read for inspiration when 
dealing with difficult cases, 


Fatigue is a Real Fact. 


Accident insurance companies 
have for some years been con- 





Self-Respect 


HE. Chinese say it never pays to 
respect a man who does not re- 
spect himself. If the world sees 
that | do not honor myself, it has 
a right to reject me as an impos- 
ter, because I claim to be worthy 
of the good opinion of others 
Self- 


respect is based upon the same 


when I have not my own. 


principle as respect for others. 


Orison Swett Marden 


A Novel Method of Teaching 
Geography. 


The following newspaper clip- 
ping may inspire some Normal 
nstructor teacher to follow the 
example of this energetic teach- 
er. Some work of this kind is 
being accomplished through our 
Hel p-One-A nother-Club for 
teachers of all grades: 


A New York state 
utilized the post-card craze in her 
school. Through a postal card ex- 
change she put her pupils in com- 
munication with the school children 
of a foreign country. The thing 
grew until within the last three 
years the children have exchanged 
postals with pupils in Africa, 
Alaska, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
Cuba, India, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Java, Iceland, New 
Zealand, Porto Rico, Prince Edward 
Island, Tasmania, most of the coun- 
tries of South America and Europe 
and most of the American states. 
The school was located in a little 
country town where there was no 


teacher has 








ducting interesting investiga- 
tions in millsand factories which 





public library and comparatively few 
pictures and books. The post-cards 
brought the children into touch 








have proved that there are many 
more accidents during the last 
half hour of the forenoon and 
afternoon than the first. Every effort is made 
to impress the need of care as the hours pass. 

Teachers will do well to take into account 
the result of these investigations which show 
the reality of fatigue. They need to guard 
themselves as well as the children and take care 
that music and lessons requiring less mental 
strain shall be given at the closing period of 
the session. This is a time to avoid condi- 
tions that shall require discipline. Remember 
that you and the children are more tired at 
that time and it is the time to be patient with 
yourself and with them. 


An Educational Museum. 


The St. Louis Board of Education has estab- 
lished an educational museum in order to im- 
pray the instruction in geography and science 
»y furnishing apparatus and illustrations for 
daily lessons. . 

Loan collections from this museum are dis- 
tributed among different schools as they are 
needed. The pie Collections in this museum 


are classified under thé following headings; 
Food Products, Material for Clothing, Do- 
mestic Woods, Mounted Domestic Birds, Rep- 


the Exchange Department of the Help-One- 
Another Club teachers from all parts of the 
country can exchange excellent museum 
material. 


Teaching of Agriculture in Schools. 

Georgia is making some encouraging pro- 
gress in industrial education in connection 
with one of the most important industries. It 
has been decided by the Georgia legislature 
that the state shall have an agricultural col- 
lege in each of the congressional districts, to 
be branches of the state university. Thus 
eleven new schools to teach farming are assured 
in the state and each section will share in this 
educational advantage. 

Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Nebraska have passed laws _re- 

uiring agriculture to be taught in the schools. 

ther states are taking steps to do this. A 
large number of counties in Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Ohio, and all the counties in 
Maryland are requiring agriculture in the 


«schools. 


with the whole world in a way no 
other means at their command 
would have done. They developed 
a mania for the exchange and learned 
an astonishing amount of geography from it. As 
some of the places from which they received cards 
were not to be tound onthe maps of their text books, 
the wise teacher communicated with transportation * 
companies and got railroad maps and literature. 
Occasionally instead of a regular geography lesson 
the children were allowed to display cards which they 
had received, and tell all they knew of the places 
they came from, people, occupations, natural re- 
sources and history. When they knew nothing 
about a place they were encouraged to write tothe 
sender of the card and find out; and as these letters 
were not permitted to be sent until written correct- 
ly, the post-cards helped them in English as well as 
geography. The children had their ideas very 
much expanded when they found that some foreign 
boys and girls of their ownage could write to them 
in English. This school has become marked for 
the intelligence of the pupils and the amount of 
information they possess about the world at large."’ 


Study by Travel. 

The visit of the party of British teachers to 
America under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Mosely is attracting attention. The question 
is being asked why should not the plan be 
adopted here? It is to be hoped that Amer- 
ican teachers will be allowed to visit the cul- 
ture centers of Europe so that they may bring 
back all that is newest in old world education. 
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To THE READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR:— 


You are all invited to contribute material to this depart- 
ment. Send material which has eager yo been used with suc- 
cess in your schools. A payment of five cents each will be 
made for accepted clippings of recitations. Recitations 
must have been published recently, always state name and 
date of publication from which they have been clipped. Be 
sure to give the avthor’s name and write your own name and 
address on the back of each clipping or better still paste the 
clippings on uniform slips of paper, one recitation on a wie 
and write your name and address in the upper left han 
corner, 

Teachers who have written original recitations or prepared 
original exercises are cordially invited to send them for ex- 
amination. Remuneration will be given for all accepted 
original material at regular rates. 

Please state whether the material has ever been used in 


your own school. 

Address all correspondence intended for this department to 
Miss Dorothy Sterling, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh 
Ave., City. 


Bell Exercise 
By Jane A. Stewart 


1. Singing—Bell song, selected. 

2. The History of Bells—KExercise (for four 
pupils). 

First Pupil—Bells seem to have been known 
from time immemorial. The ancient Egyptians 
had joyous bell-ringing at their feasts. Aaron and 
other Jewish high priests who lived before the 
Christian era wore golden bells attached to their 
vestments. The Grecian priests used bells in their 
heathen ceremonies. The Buddhists of India em- 
ployed bells in their idol worship. 

Second Pupil—The Early Christians who adopted 
so many of the heathen forms utilized the bells to 
call to religious service. The first church bells 
were made in Campania from which we get the 
word ‘‘Campanile,’’ bell tower. The use of bells 
in churches soon spread throughout all lands, A 
bell was brought from Italy to France in the Sixth 
century. Bells came into use in the Orient in the 
Ninth century and in Switzerland and Germany in 
the Eleventh century. 

Third Pupil—-The oldest church bell known is 
that which is called ‘‘the bell of Patrick’s will'’ 
which is said to have belonged to St. Patrick. 
Like all the ancient bells, it is four-sided. It is 
preserved in Belfast in a case richly decorated with 
jewels. The bell is only six inches high, five 
inches broad, and four inches deep. The four- 
sided bell of St. Gall, an Irish missionary, is kept 
in the monastery of St. Gall, Switzerland. 

Fourth Pupil—The early bells were very small. 
It was not until the Fifteenth century that big 
bells were cast. The famous bell of Rouen cast in 
1501 weighed 36,364 pounds. Pekin has a big bell, 
fourteen feet high, wiich weighs fifty-three and 
one-half tons, The biggest bell in the world is the 
‘*Monarch of Moscow,’’ which was cast in 1734, 
but three years later it fell down in a fire and re- 
mained sunk in the earth fora century. At the 
end of that time it was raised, and, it now forms 
the dome of a chapel which was made by excavat- 
ing the space below it. This greatest of bells is 
twenty-one feet high and twenty-one feet in 
diameter, 

3. Recitation—'‘Song to the Bell in the Cam- 
panile of Ivan Veliky,’’ by William Watson. 






‘*Toll, thou mighty Moscow bell; 
Mighty news to nations tell, 

Old things perish—toll their knell. 
Toll, thou mighty Kremlin bell. 


Toll, thou far resounding bell. 
Toll the captive from his cell. 
Toll for them that faithful fell. 
Toll, thou mighty Moscow bell. 


Toll, thou hollow-booming bell. 
Strong is wrong and ’stablisht well. 
Long do men in darkness dwell 
Toll the dawn, O Moscow bell! 


4. How bells are played. 

First Pupil—The tower of LesHalles, a large 
building at Bruges, is said to contain the finest 
carillons in Europe. The word ‘‘carillons’’ is a 
French term meaning the tunes piayed on bells. 
The striking, chiming, and playing of bells is a 
great art. Sometimes the bells are sounded by 
means of a cylinder on the principle of a barret- 
organ; again they are played with keys by a 
musician. The city of Edinburgh, Scotland, em- 
ploys a musician who plays for an hour every day 
in the bell tower of St. Giles church. 

Second Pupil—That is an interesting practice 
which they have in England of endowing ‘‘peals 
of bells.’’ In this way, it is provided that the peal 
will be run for an hour on a certain evening in the 
week, or to commemorate victories, or some other 
cause for popular rejoicing. Most of the English 
churches are provided with the peals of bells, the 
ringing of which is a regular occupation. Eight 
bells forming the scale, make the ordinary peal. 
To ring a ‘‘ merry peal,’’ the bell-ringer pulls the 
bells in a certain order, at a somewhat rapid rate 
without interruption for an hour. 

5. Reading—The Belfry of Bruges, Longfellow. 

6. How Bells are Made—(for two pupils.) 

First Pupil—Bells are usually formed of a com- 
position of copper and tin called bell-metal. When 
the proper proportions of the two metals are fused 
together, the mixture is poured into a mould. 
There may be four parts of copper to one of tin 
or only two parts to one. Some bells have had as 
much as ten parts of copper. Sometimes brass, 
silver, or gold are added to the bell-metal. But 
this is not thought to improve the tone of the bell. 
Bells have been made of steel, but there is less 
vibration. Glass has been tried but it 1s too brittle 
to stand the constant use of a clapper. 

Second Pupil—The quality of a bell, we are told, 
depends very much on its form; and especially on 
the relative proportions of its height, width, and 
thickness. The smaller a bell, the higher the 
pitch. If there is a less quantity of bell-metal 
used than the shape and size required, the tone 
becomes harsh, The making of a bell requires the 
greatest care and art to get the metal pure and thie 
proportions right. Schiller has well described the 
process of casting a bell in his famous ode, ‘‘The 
Lay of the Bell.’’ 

7. Selections from ‘‘The Lay of the Bell,’’ by 
Schiller. 

First Pupil— 


Fast in its prison walls of earth, 
Awaits the mould of baked clay. 
Up, comrades, up, and aid the birth— 
The Be!] that shall be born today ! 


* * * * * 


From the fir the fagot take, 
Keep it, heap it hard and dry, 
That the gathered flame may break 
Through the turance, wroth and high. 
When the copper within 
Seethes and simmers—the tin, 
Ponr quick, that the fluid which feeds the Bell 
May flow in the right course glib and well. 
Deep hid within this nether cell, 
What force with fire is moulding thus 
In yonder airy tower shall dwell, 
And witness far and wide of us! 


Second Pupil— 


See the silvery bubbles spring! 
Good! the inass is melting now! 
Let the salts we duly bring 
Purge the flood, and speed the flow. 
From the dross and the scum. 
Pure, the fusion must come; 
For perfect and pure we the metal must keep, 
That its voice may be perfect and pure, and deep. 


* * * * * 


Browning o’er, the pipes are simmering, 
Dip this wand of clay within; 
If like glass the wand be glimmering, 
Then the casting may begin. 
Brisk. brisk now, and see 
If the fusion flow free: ; 
If—(happy and welcome indeed were the sign !) 
If the hard and the ductile united combine. 


Third Pupil— 


Now the casting may begin; 
See the breach indented there , 
Ere we run the fusion in, 
Halt,—and speed the pious prayer! 
Pull the plug out-- 
See around and about 
Through the bow of the handle the smoke rushes 
red, 
a us!—the flaming waves burst from their 
ed. 


* * * * * 


Now clasped the bell within the clay— 
The mouid the mingled metals fill-- 
O, may it sparkling into day, 
Reward the labor and tie skill! 
Alas! should it fail, 
For the mould may be frail— 
And still with our hope must be niingled the fear— 
And, 'en now, while we speak, the mishap may 
be near! 


Fourth Pupil— 


Now, its destined task fulfilled, 
Asunder break the prison-mould ; 
Let the goodly Bell we build, 
Eye and heart alike behold. 
The hammer down heave 
Till the cover cleave: -- 
For not till we shatter the wall of its cell 
Can we lift from its darkness and bondage the be!! 
To break the mould, the Master may, 
If skilled the hand and ripe the hour; 
But woe when on its fiery way 
The metal seeks itself to pour, 
Frantic and blind, with thunder-knell, 
Exploding from its shattered home, 
And glaring forth as from a hell, 
Behold the red Destruction come! 
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Fifth Pupil— 


Rejoice and laud the prospering skies! 


The kernel bursts its husks—behold 


From the dull clay the metal rise, 


Pure-shining as a star of gold! 
Rim and crown glitter bright, 
Like the sun’s flash of light. 


And even the scutcheon, clear grown, shall tell 
‘hat the art of a master has fashioned the Bell. 


% x x ~ * 


Slowly now the cords upheave her! 


From her earth grave soars the Bell: 


Mid the airs of Heaven we leave her, 


In the Music-Realm to dwell. 
Up—upward—yet raise— 
She has risen, she sways. 


\air Bell, to our city, bode joy and increase ; 
And O, may thy first sound be hallowed to Peace! 


8. Bell Quotations. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
— Jennyson, 
How like the leper, with his own sad ery, 
Enforcing his own solitude, it tolls! 


That lonely bell set in the rushing shoals, 
To warn us from the place of jeopardy ! 


--Chas. 7. Turner. 


Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 


harsh, Shakespeare 


Those evening bells! those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells! 
WMoore 


‘*T call the Living—I mourn the Dead 
I break the lightning.’’ 
—Inscription on great bell of Schafthausen 


Minister. 


Hear the mellow, wedding bells, 


Golden bells! 


What a world of happiness their harmony foretells' 


- Poe 


-With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 

These Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In days of childhood 
Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 

— Mahony. 


The Sabbath bell, 

That over wood and wild and mountain del] 

Wanders so far, chasing all thoughts unholy 

With sounds most musical, most melancholy. 


—Roge rs. 


Hark! the loud-voiced bells 
Stream on the world around 
With the full wind, as it swells, 
Seas of sound! 
—Krederick Tennyson. 


How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet; now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 


ome ( ouper . 


The Old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 

The ringers ran by two, by three ; 
‘Pull, if ve never pulled before; 

Good ringers pull your best,’’ quoth he. 
‘Play uppe. play uppe, O Boston bells! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 

Play uppe the Brides of Enderby."’ 

om Jean ng elon’. 


Eating Air 
By Howard Carleton Tripp 


Once I met a lady, 
Handsome, plump and fair: 
Said I, ‘* What’s the reason ?’’ 
Said ste, ‘‘ Kating air!’’ 
Said I, ‘‘Sure vou’re jestiny?"’ 
Said she, ‘‘ Not a bit! 
If you're sick and gloomy 
Take a dose of it! 


‘*Throw your shoulders upward, 
Get out in the sun; 
Concentrate your wishes 
With your mind—'tis done! 
Wake the solar plexus, 


Health will come complete ; 


Air is splendid eating— 


Eat 


and eat and eat! 


‘*You can’t be a glutton 
On such splendid fare ; 

Life is for the having, 
Just keep eating air! 


And your mind will broaden 


To all pleasures sweet; 
Successes grand await you 


If y 
‘*Don't believe those half truths, 


ou eat and eat! 


Whereby some men swear 
‘I can't live on sunshine, 
I can't live on air.’ 


For I’ 


m sure no mortal, 


Fool, or knave, or wit, 


Could 


exist without them, 


*Cept a little bit. 


‘*Climate makes strong people 
Sunshine keeps them free - 
Upward throw your shoulders, 


Eat 


some air with me; 


Cast drugs to the canines, 
Throw pills to the bats— 


Air is 
Air 


for the lean ones, 
is for the fats. 


’** Air is for the gloomy, 
Bilious, grave and sad ; 


Air is 
\ir 
Air is 


for the good ones, 
is for the bad; 
for the lowly, 


Women, children, men: 


When 


you are real lungry, 


Pass your plate again! 


**Vita 


lize your body 


Freely without price ; 
Kating air is jolly, 
Kating air is nice ; 
And the world about you 
Will appear so sweet 
If you keep on feasting, 
If you eat and eat!’ 


The Young Chicken and the 


Euglished from the French by Ss. Tei Kvck Bourk 


Fox* 


From Fables by Florian 


A silly voung thing of a chick 


Went out one day to scratch and pick, 
And never noticed how tar she'd run 


Until the setting of the sun. 


Now what did this poor little chicken see 
When far from the coop of her infancy 
But a great grey fox just behind a tree. 
Oh! she was frightened as she could be. 


This poor trembling chick gave a sigh 


And prepared on the spot to die ; 
But the fox with a courtly grace 


Said: ‘Miss Chicken, your fear I trace 


‘To the many misdeeds of my brothers 


And the violence done by others 


To innocent fowls on which they have ted, 
Thus filling the whole earth with gloomy dread 


‘*And though I cannot change their bent, 
By warning and advice well-meant, 


I hope to save your helpless kind 


From those who would on them have dined 


‘*My only joy I find in their defeat 
And am now on my way to your retreat 
To tell your dear sisters the word is out 
That a certain fox is prowling about, 


He's @ sina 


rt little chap vou see, 


He’s as wicked as hie can be: 


I'm somewhi 


Your roost if vou don’t take me back."' 


Now this poor 


Decided that 


Once there h 


Cocks and pullets and capons and all, 


it afraid he'll attack 


1 


Not a one was tor him too sinall 


Thus sinners 


old, you'll ever tind 


{re always the worst of their kind 


The Cat and the Sparrows 


Euglished fr 


Though prudence in itself will never fail 

Too much mayhap will lead to haruw, 

In that you'll find the moral of this 
Some sparrows lived upon a farm 


From Fables by Florian 


om the French by S. Ten Kyck Bourk 








little credulous chick 

back to the roost right quick 
That wary oid fox with her sie must bring 

e proceeded their necks to wring 





Where they fed all day in a field of grain 

That grew at the end ‘of the lane. 

‘Oh, right, fine and fat are these birdlings sweet 
For they've nothing to do but eat,’’ 

Thought the sly house cat, as without a sound 
He ran hurriedly round and round. 

But do what he would the flock took flight 
Just as soon as he came in sight. 

Still each day as around them he wandered 
Our cat most thoughttully pondered, 

And sought and thought till he found a way 
Those poor little birdlings to slay. 

Then into the water his paw he dipped, 

Kept it there till it dripped and dripped, 

Next round in the wheat that wet paw he rolled 
Made it look like a sheaf of gold; 

In a roundabout way he hied away, 

To a field where he found a hole, 

Then down on his back he quietly lay 

And waited as still as a mole. 

Now a little bird saw that great paw wave 

In the air like a sheaf of wheat. 

‘That certainly looks,’’ quoth this birdling brav: 
‘*Most uncommonly good to eat.” 

He pecked at the paw. Our cat gave a crack 
And a birdling lay his sack. 

Fuli twenty more went that very same wav, 
Till, seeing where the danger lay, 

A birdling most prudently flew away. 

But ever since that awtul day 

In fancy he found a cruel cat’s paw 

In each sheat of wheat that he saw. 

So, off to the depths of a lonely nook 

rhis sparrow his way then betook, 

Where hunger and want soon caused him to dic 
While seeking grim death to defy. 


The Parrot® 
From Fables by Florian 


(Englished from the French by S. Ten Byeb 
Bourke. ) 


Away from his cage flew a parrot grey 
To a bough in a woodland fair, 
And sneered all day in a critical way 
That went well with his pompous air. 
The nightingale’s song was by far too long 
Her trills were especially wrong; 
The linnet, he said, could not sing at ail 
For the lark some hope might remain 
Had she in his bands chanced early to fal 
And with him been willing to train 
Oh, never a bird had the art to please 
This parrot grey who sat at ease, 
And whistled so rudely at ev'ry lay 
That each in silence flew away. 
Tired at last of his critical sway 
The birds flocked around him one day 
And said: ‘'Oh, sing us a song we beseec! 
Tis sure the best way, sir, to teach 
You doubtless possess a very fine voice 
Since you whistle so much from choice. 
The parrot grey his head ‘neath his wing 
And said with a sigh profound: 
‘*My friends I can whistle right well [ll be beund 
But never a note can I sing.’ 
* Kditor’s Notes These ecitations are repu s 
special request Through an error they were publis 
Normal! Instructor over the wroug siguatu 











General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 
and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrunyg, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSF ORD'’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos 
phates, restores tothe system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can't supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CugMmicat Works, Prova 
dence, R. |., for sample bottle, postage paid. 






















































wHyY 
7O TO “COLLEGE” 
VO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


@ First-ClassBook-Keeper 


Sout of you AT YOUR OWN HOME 







#3, or return your money ? I tind POSI 
TIONS, too, FREE OF CHARGE. 
Placed a young man in position as book 
keeper forarailway company at $a 
week, on October 13; another on expert 

ie work forasilk manufaetory, at $30 a 
week, on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper for an ad- 
vertixing house at $15a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can do as 
well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars. 
J. H.Goodwin, Ex pert Accountant,room 708, 1215 Broadway, N.Y 








Made to_order in any style or 
“ material, Read our money saving 
offer, Either of the twostyles her 


a 
iinetrated, enameled 
> m one or two colors 
_—_ and showing any letters 
or numerals, but net more than shown 


jo ilnetration 


Silver Plate $1.00 
s 10, 


For Society or Lod e—-College or School 










dozen. 





Merling Silver ® 

FRE our new and ba ue 
new etylesin gold and silver. ” 
teed, Celluloid Buttons and Kibbon Badzes at right prices. 













Special designs and estimates free 
nnn" PASTIAN BROS. 00., 214 Sonth Ave, Rochester, N.Y 











Perpetuates Youth 
Mrs, J. B. Zook, of Warsaw, O., 
m writes: ‘Have wu your lablache 
Powder for twelve years. I can hon- 
estly recommend it, My flesh is too 
tender to use any other. Jamalways 
® taken fora woman 10 or 15 years 
’ than I really am,’’ 
| Lablache Face Powder is pure and 
healthful. Itis a marvelous beauti- 
ft fier and prevents wrinkles, tallow. 
| ness and other indications of old age, 
Refuse Substitutes, They may be 
rous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
= Cream, dc. a box, of druggists or by 
il. Send We. for sample. 
IN. LEVY CO., French Perfume 
Dept 9, 1295 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
= - om : —_ 











WRITING AT YOUR HOME 


HELP WANTED 


We want help in every 
neighborhood in the 
United States to do some 
writing at home, which 
any person can do —- 
spare time, and we wi 
pay cash forit. Wesupply 
an OFFICE OUTFIT for 

ou to have in your home 

o work with, which 
includes this handsome 


WRITING DESK, 


just what you want to 
keep the work in, 

You can earn a few 
dollars or alot of money, 
according to the time 
you devote; any person 
ean do it, no matter 
where located, and it is very interesting work. If 
you can do a little writing for us, send your address 
on postal for full particulars and see how profit- 
able it is. Do it now before someone else gets the 
position in your locality. Address, 


F. B. Mills Co., Seedsmen, Rose Hill, N. Y. 




















HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


( UR School affords the 

home student an op- 
portunity to pursue a 
Complete High School 
Course under professors in 
leading American colleges 
and universities, The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amberst; Latin, by 
lrof. Harkness, of Brown: 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard. An eminent 
specialist is at the head of 
every department 

We also offer normal and 
review instruction in the 
Common Branches, also 
courses in Kindergarten, 
Pedagogy, Science and Art 
of Teaching, etc, 

Students may register at any time and may take 
up complete courses or pursue special branches 
Special attention is given to students preparing for 
teachers’ examinations or tor college 

Every reader of World's Events who its in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teaching 
is invited to send fora free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 34. Springfield, Mass. 





Proressor HARKNESS# 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 
For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt aitendance, 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improy-d the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interosting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I ucceceded in interesting the parents of my school. 


Met'io Ll wave found successtul in interesting chiliren to write letters and 
comp 8, 

, ae all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
bedi ct in this departinent. a 

12.021 be short, for our space isiimited and we want to give every 
t-ic pp otuity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
thli <« ia this department will receive in payment a certificate stating its 


ult. ‘Lhis certificate will be accepted as cash by the publishers of Normal 
last-ucto. when ordering books from their catalogue of books for school and 
iadividuat libraries. A copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. 
‘This certificate may be used when paying subscription to Normal Instructor. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 84% x 5'4. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
incheslong. Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as 
youare able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation 
are correct. Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and your true name and ad.lress, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. Send manuscript flat 
without folding. ° 

All material intended for this department siould be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs, Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. > 


Club Motto for January 


As with doubtful hands we push away the shades and take our 
first steps in the opening year, the thought cannot fail to come to 
us all of how little we know what is before us. One thing is cer- 
tain, that if you desire improvement in anything, it will never 
come to you accidentally. It must begin in a distinct, resolved 
purpose to make a change for the better. I call on you to give 
this day to a serious review of your lite, of what you have been 
living for, and of what you purpose henceforth to live for. Give 
one day to this and let it be this first day of the year. At least 
begin the year aright.—phraim Peabody. 


Club Poem for January 
A New Leaf 


Iie came to my desk with a quivering lip 
The lesson was done. 

‘* Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,’’ he said, 
‘*T have spoiled this one.’’ 

In place of the leaf so stained and blotted 

I gave him a new one, all unspotted 

And into his sad eyes smiled— 
Do better now, my child.’’ 


I went to the throne with a quivering soul— 
The old year was done. 
‘*Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one.’’ 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one, all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled— 
‘*Do better now, My child.’’ —Aathleen BR. Wheeler. 


President’s Letter for January 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

‘‘A Happy New Year’’ to each of you. And may this be the 
very, very best year of school work you have ever known. 
You see we are going to have a good time this month with our 
New Year calls from members from near and from far. 

I have had a call from members from every State and Territory, 
as well as from distant points. I shall share as many as possible 
with you. But some of the letters are so long that I must leave 
them for other numbers. What a gathering of the clans there is 
this month, from Nova Scotia to Colorado, Maine to Florida! 
That is right. This brings all sections together; aud, to quote a 
small pupil in our Club, ‘‘ What lot's I’m knowing ‘bout Jography 
this way !’' I notice that our specimen collections are growing 
rapidly and all who try them are enthusiastic over the results 
obtained. If you add to your Exchange request a list of the 
specimens obtainable in your locality, a glance over that Depart- 
ment will show a teacher just where to write for what he or she 
needs for a complete cabinet. 

Ah! the bell rings. And our first caller proves to be a little girl 
from ‘‘away out West.’’ She tells us about a club that we all 
watit in our own school. And, oddly enough, I have a long letter 
from another member of her state, telling about such a club in her 
It was too long, however, for our New Year’s Reception 
Dav. So Sadie will represent Colorado this month. 

Our next caller is from eastern Nova Scotia. And she tells us 
about some delightful monthly ‘‘treats.’’ Let’s have such excur- 
sions in our school, for they will be restful and enjoyable. Miss 
~—, I would suggest that you insert an exchange notice and give 
a list of the curios you could send. You are in a splendid region 
fora -collection that every teacher would envy. St. Jolin, New 


school, 


Brun: was my native city, so, you see, I am interested in 
your rociom. Have you made a booklet of Nova Scotia, or Cape 
Breton Island? if a teacher in Hawaii exchanges with you, how 
both of you will enjoy it. I will forward letters from either 


teacher, «lodlv. 

iler, comes a teacher from Maine. South Berwick is in York 
cout aud I spent several weeks, in the Fall, near Portland, in 
the cowuly next to you, Miss , Cumberland county. I enjoyed 
gathering horseshoe crabs, rockweed. etc. As you are so near York 
and Kennebunk beaches, you could describe these. Other schools 
—on the prairics, ¢. g.—would enjoy some stories about the seals. 
Have you-heard them bark at night? Take kodaks of them. 








1907 | Jan 
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| Over 4,000 Titles in our Catalogue | 





ae 


WE SELL BOOKS 


For School and Individual Libraries 


Far Below Publishers’ Prices 








Our list is carefully selected from the cata. 
logues of many different publishers, and a de. 
sirable assortment can be made up in one 
order. This list comprises Poetry, Fiction, 
History, Biography, Fine Juveniles, Popular | 
Books for Boys and Girls, ete. -Ii you are 
purchasing for a school library or tor your 
own, one volume.or in quantities, you should 


see our Catalogue and prices before ordering, 


Catalogue Sent FREE 
on Request 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., Dansville, \.Y. 











SOUVENIRS 


For Your Pupils 


The very handsomest made. Prepare: 
especially for each school. Name ot 
School, Name of Teachers, Officer- 
Names and Names of all Pupils on 
each Souvenir. 


Photograph of the Teacher 


or of the School Building added if desired. 


Suitable for Close of School or for any Hol- 
iday or Anniversary occasion, © They arc 
very elegant and low in price. ; 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, \.Y. 











SOUVENIR 
Post Cards 


MADE SPECIALLY < 
TO YOUR ORDER i 4 


The portrait of your baby, yourself, your 
husband or wife, father, mother, sister or 
brother, family or other group, your home, 
your horse, pony, cat, dog, or goat; any 
view, in fact, of anything you desire, will 


be placed on Souvenir Post Cards by «:-. 

Photograph of any size can be used. Ail i 
: 
x 














you need to do is to send us a good phioto- 


graph and we will make and mail the 
cards to you promptly, returning the pholo- 
graph, uninjured with them. In ordering 
write name and address on back of photo- 
graph, state the number vou desire oud 
remit fifty cents for first dozen, and three 
cents for each additional card all to be 


A short inserip- 





EVERY STATE. 


made from same photo. 







tion will be printed on card if desired wg. 
not exceeding ten words. Sample on re- law, Not 
Agents Wanted. Address: Mature 


quest. 


Art Dept., F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING (0. 
Dansville, New York. 
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3,303 
SALARIES 
RAISED 


This is a twelve 
months’ record 
showing the num- 
ber of men who 
have voluntarily 
reported anincrease 
in salary and posi- 
tion, as a direct re- 
‘sult of the help re- 
ceived by them from 
WE) the International 
Correspondence 
Schools. 

This marvelous record tells better than 
words how well the I.C.S. enables men to make 
more money by fitting them for more important 
positions. These 3,303 were, most of them, poorly 
paid and had no chance of advancement until 
they called to their assistance the I. C. 8. 

Why not do as they did?—mark the cou- 
pon and have the I. C. 8. show you how you 
can qualify yourself to earn a high salary in 
the occupation of your choice. 










































There is nothing peculiar about your case. There 
is no obstacle either of time, money or location to 
hinder you. It’s merely a matter of your own ambition. 

























To learn how it's done, mark and mail the cou- 
pon so the I. C.S. may know how to advise you 
intelligently. Mailing this coupon places you under 
no obligation whatever. 
Will you send it to-day and thus take the 
first step toward a higher salary? 




















1 Bookkeeper 19 Civil Engineer , 
2 Stenographer 20 Building Contractor oe 
3 Advertisement Writer 21 Architee’l Drafteman ‘ 
4 Show Card Writer 22 Arehitect ¢ 
5 Window Trimmer 23 Structural Engineer Ps 
6 Commereial Law for 24 Bridge Engineer ¢ 
redit Men 25 Mining Eugineer |“ 
7 Ilustrater af 





5 Civil Serviee 





,”_ International 
¢ 
,” _ Correspondence 
18 Mechanieal Draftsman Ps Schools, 
18 Flectrie Lighting Supt. ,° Box 863 SCRANTON, PA. 


Engineer , 
17 Surveyor - Please explain, without further 


18 Stationary Engineer ,“ obligation on my part, how I can 
,* qualify for a larger salary in the 
¢  positionnambered 
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-* Street and No, 


Lo” City _ 
























POSITIONS 
39,427 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past vear 
Excellent chances for appointment this 


year. Noinfluence of any kind re 
quired, Only a eommon school 
education is necessary. These are 


excellent positions for young people. 
For to years we have made a spec 
ialty of training people by mail fo: 
these examinations, and so success 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per vear. 

Our Civil Service anunouucements 


contain letters from about soo per 
sous who state that they owe thei: 
positions to our course of training. De 
not attempt any Goverument ex 


amination without seeing our Civil 
Service anuouncement contaiuing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 
We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent c: 
law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 


Servet Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 
T 
y 





EVERY STATE. 


surses 


he Law Department is in charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
x-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 


| Write at once for oneof our catalogues. It will be 


free. 
MBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
* WASHINGTO 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Gather and exchange sea-treasures,.such as the sea-cucumber. 
Describe the river, the shore, the ships, the forests. Make a copy 
(for your booklet) of that rhyime about the lakes and rivers ot 
Maine— Mollychunkemunk, Mooselucmagrintic, Welokekenneba- 
cook, etc., are as gooil as a ‘‘tongue-twister,’’ 

Here comes a Clubite from Narrows, Florida, with a budget of 
good things to share with us. We all wish we had a sea currio 
collection like hers. And how much her school has accomplished 


in the line of improvements. Call on us again, please, Miss 
Singleton, with another such budget. We shall be interested in 
your next work. We must ‘‘drop in’’ to see your ‘‘Corner,’’ too, 


and your tropical garden. Let us hunt up all we can find on 
Narrows, and then write to Miss Singleton for more information. 
Florida and Minnesota or the Dakotas would enjoy an exchange, I 
think. 

Now we have a caller from New Hampshire. 
summer in the southwestern part of that state, I know how many 
geological speciiiicns can be found there. So I suggest the ex- 
change for you, for you will find splendid ‘*curios’’ round you. 
You are on Lake Wiunipesaukee, so you might exchange souvenir 
booklets describing that beautiful lake. 1 have several such folders 
(which cost from two to ten cents.) and am sure that other teaciiers 
would like them, too. 

Here comes a member from Vermont, with some little Nature 
Booklets for us. And a Massachusetts teacher reports a delightful 


As I spent the 


Christmas entertainment in her school. She must call again, and 
tell us of other pleasant ‘‘Special Days.”’ 
Our Connecticut and South Dakota members are here to share 


their puzzles with us, and Kansas has a story for us, 

We wilk-give one month to ‘‘ Away out West’? members, and one 
to those ‘‘In the Sunny Sonuth.’’ So, you see, there will be, 
sometime and somewhere, a place for every single one of us. 

Please send me your best Special Day program, and your bright- 
est ‘‘ Recreation’’ ideas, 

And all call again Cordially yours 

JeAN HALIFAX, President. 


Club Exchange Department 


1. Miss Gertrude Martin, Bixby, S. Dak., teaches in a small, 
ungraded country school. Her pupils would like to exchange 
letters and natural specimens with schools in any other states. 

[That is right. Iam always so glad to insert requests for ex- 
change of specimens for that is so he Ipful in every department of 
the school work.—PRESIDENT. } 

2. Miss Grace Powell, Ames, Story Co., Iowa, teaches an un- 
graded school and wishes to exchange souvenir post cards views ot 
Ames and of Iowa State College with teachers in other states. All 
postals will receive prompt replies. 

[Please set your wits to work, teachers, and invent some helpful, 
interesting ways in which to use the post cards we find so popular. 
Then send an account of your methods to our Club, so that the 
rest of the members may enjoy them too. No, Miss Powell, there 
are no charges to join the Club, or insert ‘‘ Exchanges.’’ The Club 
is true to its name. It is to Help One Another, freely and truly. 


Am glad you find the ‘‘N. I. splendid.’’ i otten wish I could 
have found such a helpful paper during my first ‘‘school-marm’’ 
years. Send us some helpful suggestions from your school ex- 


perience and we will find a place for them.—PRESIDENT. } 

3. Mr. Arthur Street, R. No. 1, Caidwell, Idaho, has pupils in 
6th, 7th and 8th Grades, who wish to exchange letters with pupils 
in these grades in the New England and Southern states. 

4. Miss Minnie R. Wheeler, Lowville, N. Y., teaches an un- 
graded school and would like to correspond with other teachers, 
and to exchange pupil’s letters. All letters will be answered. 


5. Eva M. Dunstan, Ypsilanti, N. D., teaches the village school. 
She would like to exchange letters and post card views with 
teachers in other states. 

6 Edith McEKachron, Lamberton, Wis, writes: ‘‘I have pupils 
in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Grades who would like to eXchange 
letters with pupils in other parts of the United States. Our 
school is located between Racine and Milwaukee, and one mile 
from Lake Michigan. We will do our best to answer all letters 


we may receive.’’ 

7. Prof. S. Edward Jones, principal Tilghman Grammar 
School, Tilghman, Talbot Co., Md., thinks that the exchange idea 
is an admirable one and would be glad to receive letters and sou- 
venir post cards from teachers and 4th, 5th, oth, 7th, 8th, and gth 
Grade pupils from any section of United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Cuba. ‘‘We are located,’ 
he writes, ‘‘on the beautiful Chesapeake Buy, the greatest oyster 
region in tlre world, and my pupils will take pleasure in describ- 
ing the growth, culture, and development of the oyster industry, 


ol 


as well as many other things that will, perhaps, be of interest. All 
letters answered.’ ; 
8. C. G. Deisher, New Paris, Ohio, is mych interested in the 


Club Exchange. Has a rural school of tweny-three in eight grades, 
who would like to exchange letters with any other school. 

9g. Miss Blanche E. Benedict, Bingham Co., Basalt, Idaho, would 
like to exchange letters and products with pupils and teachers in 


the South or East. Has pupils from nine to fifteen years of age. 
Her school is only a few rods from the Snake River 

10. Miss Perna Kline, McIntire, Iowa, writes that she enjovs 
the Club Exchange very much. She teaches in a rural school, and 
has pupils in the 4th, 5th, oth and 7th Grades who would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in any state. 

11. Hulda A. Dilling, R.R.6, Box 30, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
would like to exchange specimens of leaves, nuts, ete., und sou- 


Southern 
collection 


venir post cards with other schools, especially of the 
states, Mexico, Texas and Hawaii. She is making a 
for her school, and would be glad to hear from all. 
[That is a good idea, Mi+s Dilling, and I am sure 
will enjoy their collection and find it very helpful, I wish you 
success. I wonder whether you have a Kodak? If you have not 
and cannot take snap shots of the trees represented in your museum, 
try and get pictures (from magazines, etc.,) or original drawings 
of them, to make the collection as comple te as possible. And 
write a concise description of each tree; and some interesting items 
as to the use of its wood, e. g., on the back of each card. —PRESI- 


DENT. ] 


your school 











Brown’s 


Bronchial 


Troches 


Invariably give immediate relief in 
Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, Coughs and 
mation of the Throat. 

An invaluable aid to speakers and singers. 
Being free from any form of opiate they > may be 
used whenever required without fear of injury 


In boxes only: never sold in bulk. 
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4 GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


PRIMARY HETHODS 


An extended course of study comprising a series 
of twenty lessons in organization, management and 
methods of teaching every branch tn tirst three 
grades of school, It is an extended course which the 
teacher: can put to daily use with her pupils; it thus 
offers advantages of normal school training, for the 
teacher Will have her practice classes always before 
her. There are no fads introduced: no experimenting Is 
tolerated. The best methods of securing results are 
presented, The course is meeting with remarkable 
success, and should interest all teachers who need 
competent, palustaking, sympathetic assistance iu 
their work 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES 
courses in tWenty-two common seliond 
branches; any five subjects constitute 
for one tuition fee 

ACADEMIC COURSES.— Each 
complete course in itselt 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phartine 
those preparing for commerce! 
seven hundred graduates Can testify to the effective 
of our instruction. 

NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL C 
OFFER: Advantages of afliliation with 
versity courses of such Strength that 
university entrance credits; it thon eapre 
apted to individual needs; annual scholarstitpa in N 
western University for the best 
courses. 


the 


Thorough review 
HW and high school 
4 course of study 


branch is a thorough, 


sl careers (ier 
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ORAW LINES THROUGN SUBJECTS IN WHICH TOU ARE INTERESTED, WHITE 
YOUR MAME AND ADORESS OFLOW ANG MALL TO THE SCHOOL 





ACADEMIC DEFT 
Each Subject 9 a Course 


WORMAL DEPARTMENT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Inciuées Any Five Subjects 
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Geometry 
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T Iverti ’ ‘ HAIR ¢ BRO wie 
t t 

GROW fer pr Siw in Get L Db “FREE: 
Whet ' i ‘ ve just begun 
youR tol hair, oF r had . now 
ish it ' t you A\I AN EQUAL 

CHAN in y< 
HAIR iil GROW LUXURKIANT HAIR to} you for 
you trout “ nd that each me atient is 
th n s of t many others that we 
AND mn ily afford f ms hw wt tents 
writTi 5O-DAY! I! t tars are tre but 
EARNJ ees 
will send rial tr nsisti of a 
bottle Be ir Grower, box of Dandrwil Cur a ter 
of Teretx »anda book } we of the hale 
own h will nable to t " 1 Hair Specialist 
5” yourself, All this sent in sealed package it 
you will send Be. to help "tefia ay postage. @ Address 
DR. A. E, RHODES CO,, Hair and Scalp Specialists, Lowell, Mass. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Increase Your Salary 


>! 








ON’T be satisfied with a small salary all your life. Do 
thousands have done and are doing; let us show you how 
your salary can be increased. You are progressive; the 

question is, are you satisfied with yourself and attainments ? 
you are not satisfied, tell us your needs and we will tell you all 


about our work. 


a course with 


the new year. 


For Whom Our Courses are Designed. 


For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 
For the Young Teacher whio is not as tuily prepared for his work as he should be. 
For the Teacher who is prevented from having a better school and salary for lack of 


proper training. 


For Any Teacher whio feels the need cf a thorough review in certain subjects. 
For Any One whio desires to improve his education and who has a little spare time to 


devote to reading 


and study. 


For Any One who desires a complete business education. 


INCREASE OF $25 A MONTH. 


at 
is 


Si 


di 





ge 


be 


I found the Normal Course 
tter thati the same time 
school although the cost 
not one-fifth. as much. 
nee completing the course 


I have been asked to accept 
the principalship of four 


fferent schools, each of 


which pays from $15 to $25 
more per month than I am 


tling. 
F. H. MCGEE, 
Oculus, Ga. 





BETTER THAN SCHOOL. 


the 


American 


> seco 


ance at a regular school or college. 
Wan. EK. Dorson, Gowanda, N. 


as 


If 


Send for catalog today and arrange to commence 


After completing the Nor- 
mal and Drawing Courses of 
Correspond- 
ence Normal, I succeeded in 
obtaining a teachers 
grade certificate with ease. 
In my opitiion anyone can 
obtain a more thorongh and 
comprehensive idea of a sub- 
ject by correspondence than 
1s possible by actual attend- 


nd 


zs 





Normal Course 


Norinal Course 
Adv. Normal ‘* 
Scientific va 
Students bg 
Drawing 
Penmanship 
Commercial Arit 
Commercial Law 
Correspondence 
Spelling 


se 


se 


Cor 
Shorthand 


Advanced Norm 
Scientific Course 


Bookkeeping Initiatory (13 


, 25 


Schedule of Tuition Rates 


26 weeks 
il Course ‘ 


(13 weeks 
(13 . 
(13 


13 


(12 1S) De ewewenbivsisea vee Week ons hs 


(ER AE a Se ee avec pa che eewents ses 


h. 13 
(13 
oe ae 


(13 


nplete (26 


vie sone CORT GD 


Cash Installments 
$15.00 

12.50 15.00 
12.50 15.00 
7.50 9.00 
7-50 g. 00 
7.50 g.00 
7.50 g. 00 
7-50 9.00 
7-50 9.00 
7-50 g. 00 
7.50 g.00 
7.50 g. 00 
6.25 7.50 
12.50 15.00 
25.00 30.00 
15.00 20. 00 


Those desiring instruction in one or more subjects selected from. the Normal, Ad- 
vanced Normal and Scientific Courses, will be quoted rates upon application, 
20°) Discount on December Enrollments. 








NORMAL 
Arithmetic 
(,Tramimar 


Geography 
History 


Algebra 
t,eometry 


SCIENTIFIC 
Ceneral History 
Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Botany 


Students 
Drawing 
Penmanship 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 





Physical Ge ography 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Place a cross ( X ) before the courses or 


Physiology 

Civil Government 
Theory and 
Practice 


ADVANCED NORMAL 


Rhetoric 
Literature 
Psychology 


Phivsic Ss 

Zoology 

History of 

Education 
Commercial 

Arithinetic 

Commercial Law 
Letter Writing 
Spelling 





subjects in which you are especially inter- 
ested; write your name and address below 


and imail to us, 

NAME... .0 pndhG 0)00008806550500006000000 

Pp, te eee eee ee eae eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeee 

eS: ae ae ee ee 000 Ce deereccds 

Ra Fs BD Sisco i OEE Tee Pee ee rene 
All courses and subjects fully described 

in catalog. Ask for it. 








20% Discount 


Will be allowed on all enrollments made during 
the month of December. (This is our Holiday 
Giftto you. CDon’t neglect taking advantage 
CBefore enrolling you will want to know more about our work—what 


we have done and are doing for others—what we can do for you. ASK FOR 
FULL INFORMATION AT ONCE, NOW, TODAY BEFORE YOU LAY THIS MAGA- 
ZINE ASIDE. (We desire to make our January class a record-breaker—the 
largest in the history of this institution, hence this inducement. 


DON’T DELAY, BUT SEND POR CATALOG TODAY. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 
111 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 





' of Geography. 





writes: 


Minnesota. 
|} 34. 


especially. 


| camp, 


| only partial success. 











| teresting ; and we would like to exchange with others. 
like to exchange specimens—geological, especially—with schoo}; got pt 
from any part of America and the territories. 
exchange post cards with teachers in any of the states. 
views of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington.’’ ones 
+ 13. Miss Minnie Persons, R. D. No. 1, Dundas, Minn,, over. ¢ 
‘*My pupils are very anxious to exchange letters and speci. 
mens with pupils in Southern, Eastern and Western states, as well as the te 
So we thought we would resort to the we ha 
Club Exchange as a means of gaining this correspondence. We along 
are situated in the heart of a beautiful farming country in southery 
We will gladly answer all letters.”’ 
Miss Mary L. Taylor of Bowdoinham, Me., teaches a (iran. 
| mar school of the four upper grades, and would be pleased to cor. 
respond and exchange boxes with any school in the West and a 
South, also in England and Cuba. 


Club Letters 


[Here is a letter that I hope all the Club members will notice Thi: 
Put on your thinking caps, 
suggestions and games for this little club in the fataway mining 
That is an up-to-date little school, at any rate, to have an 

Improvement Club; and I hope that such clubs in other schools 
' will send us some good suggestions for Sadie’s use. 

* Welcome to the Club, Sadie, and accept my best wishes for your Ther 
Send me a description of this mining camp, and ! will 


; Cuba, Hawaii and Alaska. 


teachers, :and- send me 


of bright colored and gold paper to decorate the tree. 
Each child had taken one of his schoolmate’s names, whic: had a ee 
been written on a slip of paper, shaken up in a box and passed his is 


| At last we hit upon another plan. We were having delightful | 
Autumn: weather and one day I said to my pupils, ‘‘ Woulunt 
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12. Vera P. Speck, Lansdale, Pa., writes: ‘‘I wish. to thank the four 
| teachers who have responded to my request for letters. We re. 7 the p 
| ceived a great many very interesting letters and more than’ ye Is 
could answer, but they were appreciated nevertheless, and I found They 
it a help to my children in letter-writing as well as in. their stady bat th 
Some of the letters from the islands were very in. J jolled 


Would At 


Would like also to 21 we 


I will send Sumn 


We fo 


laver= 
and st 
our st 
that 11 
a yote 


than r 
expire 
other 
in a r 


tinuin 
giving 
afterm: 
entert 
kind } 


success. 1 ! Seon: 
print it. —PRESIDENT. ] they a 
letter 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
We are a band of school children in a mining camp in Colorado, 
We have organized a school Impovement Club. We want to do all - 
we can to improve the school house and grounds, and to use our =. 
influence in bringing up the standard of our school in every way 1 ad 
we can. If there are other clubs of this kind we should like to F oy 
hear from them and would be glad if the editor would give us by I 
some suggestions. eat 
We have a fine new school house and new furniture, and we are ry 
going tokeep themnice. We would like some nice games to play . 
at our meeting, too. SADIE CAMERON, Delagua, Col, ot 
Our Christmas Entertainment : 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— juilt a 
We decided to have our Christmas in the evening so flower 
that the fathers as well as the mothers might come and_ they did ind ste 
come ,—fathers, mothers, and schoolroom was take a 
filled with guests. to thos 
Jn one corner of the room stood a well filled Chritsmas tree. In a Har 
| preparation for this the children had made inexpensive little gilts others. 
for their fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters. They had made Wei 
bookmarks by cutting gray paper in fancy shapes, and painting looks « 
with their water colors a little flower or spray of holly-berries, the toy 
and the lettering ‘‘A Merry Christmas.’’ They mounted the small boar«l. 
Perry pictures on gray paper making the corners of briglit red ye 
paper. 
They made booklets, putting a Perry picture on the cover, and, sand, 1 
inside, copying Christmas poems and illustrating them, tying wood 
with red baby-ribbon. They had strung pop-corn and made clidins =. 









around, and had purchased a gift for the child whose naime he hiad much. 
drawn. I had purchased a gift for each of the children, the cost poi tI 
of any of them not exceeding five cents. In the five and ten cent tibbon. 
store in the city I had found very pretty Christmas calendars the roc 
and little picture books for this price. Ses ho 
Across the room we had draped from corner to corner ropes of sal M 

| evergreen, and in the center suspended a large red paper Dbeil, order 
borrowed from one of the parents, Around the room, over thie purcha 
pictures and blackboards, we had placed branches of hemlock and them a 
holly. On the blackboards were placed Christmas drawings ih others. 
colored chalk, most of them copied from the Normal Instructor and gat 
On the front blackboard we pinned a white sheet and pinned ranged 
on this branches of hemlock. Before this we placed a small fir childre 
place which one of the fathers had kindly built for us. Master 
We had a program of Christmas songs, recitations, and dialogues ge 
given by the children, then a play entitled ‘‘Christmas Secrets’ i; so cl 
| which was given in Normal Instructor several years ago. In this lave tl 
play the children hung their stockings on the fireplace, and then Zot 
Santa (one of the large boys,) emerged and filled them, and at the enh 
end of the play distributed the gifts from the tree. ee 
Thus closed a very pleasant evening, as everybody present agreed of 4 
A MASSACHUSETTS REA!ER. ability 

School Excursions 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— Dear } 
I want to tell you of a plan which we have adopted in our schoo! L bray 
this year for the purpose of securing good attendance. Will im 
Our school comprises two departments, primary and intermediate The 
Miss C. and I began our work here about the 22d of Angus. \ im seve 
were told on taking charge of the schocl that we would probabl) corner 
have great difficulty in getting the children to attend regularly. tumb< 
‘*This school,’’ said the town clerk, ‘‘has always been an ey e-sor Thes 
to the commissioners. If you can get an average of sixty hetweet cious) 
the two rooms we shall be perfectly satisfied.’’ simply 
We determined to do our very utmost. We visited the homes 0 Abou 
the children and tried to arouse the interest of the parents. Whe Miwin 
a pupil was absent we sent out to see what the tronble was 4% # patte 
| tried all the devices we could think of to bring them in, but with aid co 
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he nice to take a trip to the shore one of these fine days? How 
many would like to go?’’ Up went every hand. ‘‘ Well, children,” 
aid I ‘‘If Tcan have thirty-five pupils in school every day for 
four weeks, we shall go on an excursion to the shore. I shall ask 
the principal and I am sure he will give us an_ afternoon off.’’ 
[spoke to Miss C and she made the same offer to her children. 
were delighted and every day brought not thirty-five only, 
put thirty-eight, thirty-nine and sometimes forty, all we had en- 


ed. 

At our teacher’s meeting I told the principal of our plan and 
got perinission to take the first fine Friday afternoon. So on Oct. 
awe had our outing. It was a most beautiful day, as warm as 
Summer. Every pupil was present, and all except the very little 
ones shared in the treat. We met in the schoolhouse and _ talked 
over our plan. The older boys were to lead and the rest follow. 
We formed in line in the school yard and marched two and two, 
the teachers following in the rear. Wien we reached the shore, 
we halted for a little and then set about exploring. We walked 
along the.shore, examined the rocks in the cliffs, noticed the 
lavers of. sand-stone, the coal-seams, etc.; picked up pretty shell 
and stones and gathered sea-ferns, until, pretty tired, we turned 
our steps homeward. Well pleased with our trip, we determined 
that it should not be’ our last. On the following Monday we took 
ayote again of all who wished to try for another month. Again 
every hand went up and so far our expectations have been more 
than realized, and all are anxiously waiting for the four weeks to 
expire, when, if the weather is favorable, we intend to visit an- 
other part-of the shore where a vessel has been driven on the rocks 
in a recent gale. 

This is our plan and it has worked so well that we think of con- 
tinuing it even in the winter months. For December, we plan on 
gving them a sleigh-ride.. Then another time we may have an 
afternoon skating on the pond, or it may take the form of a little 
entertainment. At any rate there will be a monthly treat of some 
kind provided we keep up our desired average. 

Jhen we make.our excursion the subject of several language 
lessons. The children have something to talk and write about and 
they are ulways. eager to tell all they know. I hope that this 
letter may help some one. Nova ScoTia. 


From the Sunny South 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Iam principal of a school on an island off the southern coast of 
Florida, where the children have had little advantages in school 
work. This is my first term here and I have a few simple devices 
that I have used in my schoolroom and have found them a great 
help. When I opened school some months ago, the rooms had no 
shades, pictures, flowers or anything that help to brighten up 
aschoolroom and make it attractive for the children; but we set 
to work to make our home more comfortable and cheery. The 
walls and windows were cleaned. The school board furnished us 
with shades.. Curtains were made of swiss, and the older boys 
uilt a table which I placed in a corner of the room. It holds the 
flower boxes and pots, also magazines and books tor reference, 
ind story books for the different grades. I find the older pupils 
take a great interest in jooking over the magazines. I subscribe 
to those that have good articles on the world’s progress and events, 
a Harpers Weekly, Appletons, Scribners, Current Literature and 
others. 

We used ordinary wood boxes for the flowers and to improve the 
looks of them. I yot crepe paper and covered over the sides. At 
the top of the blackboard I tacked maps mounted on gray card- 
board. The children had never been required todo drawing of any 
kind before and they did exceedingly well on these. We are very 
near the sea coast, and the children have taken the coarser beach 
sand, mixed it with glue or mucilage and have modeled maps on 
wood mats, size IIxI4. Mottoes and Memory Gems have been 
Written with colored pencils on large sheets of paper and tacked at 
the rear of the room. 

I gave my pupils drawing paper and ribbon to make calendars. 
This is nice work for Friday afternoons and they enjoy it very 
much. Many of the designs for these calenders have been taken 
from the Normal Instructor. The children tie them with bright 
tibbons and hang them on the curtains or walls. On one side of 
the room we have fixed a twelve inch border of blue paper. On 
this border I mounted United States battle ships, which [ cut from 
Burr McIntosh. It would surprise you to see how affective this 
border is. We have a corner devoted to men of prominence. I 
purchased these pictures from Perry Publishing Company. Among 
them are scenes from the works of Longfellow, Washington Irving and 
others. Being near the ocean, we make trequent trips to the beach, 
and gather shells, sea moss and specimens of coral. These are ar- 
tanged on.a shelf. We call this our shelf of sea curios. The 
children write short stories on the article of this unique shelf. 
Plaster of Paris has been used to advantage in making round 
Placques, on these we paste silhouettes of noted men and women, 
also clusters of fruit, drawn, colored and cut by the children. I 
have them interested in the school yard. They have planted 
gleanders, hibiscus, lilies, orange and banana trees, and our garden 
looks quite tropical. Our term will soon be over and I intend 
leaving the pictures, fixtures, and map drawings to help in next 
year's work as well as give the teacher an idea of the children’s 
ability, Hl. Lovuisk SINGLETON, Florida. 


Month Borders 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Thave been very much interested in reading these letters and 
Will mention’a few things that have helped me. 

The walls of my schoolroom are neither papered nor painied, and 
im several places the plastering has dropped off. In the worst 
corner I have a group of animal pictures taken from the back 
tumbers of Normal Instructor. 

These serve as a basis for animal talks and the children uncon- 
Clously learn much of the size, form and habits of the animals, 
‘imply from seeing them constantly. , 

Above the blackboard we desired a border, so I gave the children 
Wiwiny-paper and they drew pictures of butterflies, at first from 
f pattern, then free hand. They were next given colored crayons 
aid colored them as naturally as possible. These were then cut 


| 
' 
| 
| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOP. 


‘using his own taste in arrangement) and: poem 


about butterflies was copied. Whe: tacccd in 
place they looked very real... Any Soha. OF 
cream colored heavy weight paper would do 
just as well, so the expense need be slight. In 


October one might make apples rather than but- 
terflies; in November, pumpkins or turkeys; in 
December, stars, holly, or stockings, etc., using 
something appropriate for each month. 

The primary geography class, while studying 
about cotton, made cotton charts, collectihyg as 
many of the manufactured products of cotton as 
they could and mounting them (cotton-seed 
meal and oil in little bottles) on sheets of white 
cardboanl. These charts were tacked on the 
wall at the back of the room, covering many 
bad places in the plastering. 

A kind neighbor loaned a set of three shelves, 
which are placed on brackets in one corner of 
our room. Here is our library, consisting of 
thirteen books! 

M. F.S., Tilton, New Hampshire. 

[We shall want to go right to work, to 
your pretty borders. And the chart is helpful 
too.—PRESIDENT. 


Nature Booklets 





Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

So many helpful hints have been received by 
me from various parts of our Union, that I wish 
to send in a ‘‘ wee bit’’ from the ‘‘Green Moun- 
tain’? state; and hope it may prove just what 
someone is looking for. 

Do the rural teachers find it hard to select 
drawing work, which is simple enough for the 


and mounted on language paper (each child ! f 


copy | 





' The Most 


| Comfortable 
Shoes 


for WOMEN’S WEAR are 
Juliet’s Oxfords and Old 


Ladies’ Balmorals with 







Pneumatic Cushion 
Rubber Heels 
Attached 














Look 
for 
this 
Trade 
Mark 
and 
avoid 
substi- 








tutes i . y j 


B®’ This Rabber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a 
Pheumatic Cushion of the Heel, A suction chamber to walk upon, making it 
the only Rubber Heel that Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surtaces. YOUR 
DEALER HAS THEM, IP NOT, WRITE CS, SENDING HIS NAMB, AND WE 


WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU TO GET THEM, 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Co, 
19 Lincoln Street Boston, Mass. 





LAMP that gives more than 
a White light, afmost as easy 


gas 


or sew by as daylight. 


Twice the light of city 
y to read, write 
A gas light controlled by no Gas 


Company or public-service corporation, acomplete gas 


; plant within the lamp itself 
its own supply, burning steadily, 
This modern adaptation of Acetylene gas light 


' or Dirt, 


ing to household use provides a better, safer, and 
light for city 


ecnomical 


automatically regulating 


Without Heat, Odor 


1 more 


or country houses than any 


| other yet produced, 
| 
| For description, method of operation, cost, and all particulars, write 


fo 
ACETYLENE LAMP CO., 





r Booklet No. 
50 University Place, New York. 


é so 
Montreal. Canada. 





ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAI 







1T GROWS WITH 
YOUR LIBRARY \ 
IT FITS ANY SPACE 





Illustrated Catalogue No. 4. 


tinished ia Selld Golden Oak, 


WITH 
DOOR 


PER WITHOUT 


SECTION $1.00 DOOR $1.75 


‘findstrom 





Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and offies 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices, ta pur 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtfal experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi 
ence have proven a wonderful success Jur sectional bookcuses are the 
sroduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture 
tvery book section has a aen.bi ne. disappeouring glass door anil is bight 









Tops and bases, $1.00 each 


All goods sold direct from factory only. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabincts 
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Trusses, Rraces, Flastic 
Hosiery, Suspensories, ete. 





HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPROVE 
YOUB FOBM — BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAR OUB 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. 


or will be sent postpaid on reve ipt of price, 
28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 
258—Strong Moleskin, 3.5 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. Sat 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


PARAGON 


HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
IS ADJUSTABLE. 

IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
us followa: 
257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3.60 
0. 267A~—Loom-Knit Silk, 4.50 
faction absolutely 
Booklet FREE for the asking 











SENT ON APPROVAL, SEND NO MONEY. 
WE WLLL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Send a lock your hair and we will mall a 21-4 of 2 U 
switch to weateh, If ofextravrdinary value 


=1.50 
Hair Switeh 





rernit $1.50 in 10 days or 

3 AND GET YOUR SWITCH FREE 

f xtra shades a little more. [uclose 

Send some for estimateand free heauty book 
WAVY POMPADOURS, $2.00. 

Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 


Dept. 6vs 







«” postauwe, 
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PHOTO | Gesmmeoct St.mps 56 Tot Photos 
2sc. loz, 1¢ jor 5 yr 35 f« 
BUTTONS Locks Paeses s00.s. :2 Onl wattecns: p 
POST CARD With Your Phote, Gold Plate Brooches 
7 wo 154 ‘ ' 
All Kinds Photo Jewelry. Fine tlus. Catalog Free, 


with sample ourown selection >t Big money to agents 


$1.00 ‘ cto = ¢ 





SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept.* W., Arlington, N.J. 
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OSWEGO, N, V., for 


Write KE. M. WOLF, MGR, 
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Drunkards Cured | 


| efforts of the older ones? 


younger ones in the class and yet hard 
enough to secure the attention and best 
If so, try my 


lan. 
In 24 Hours. P This term (my first fa// term) I began 





Drunkard Secretly at Home. 





To Prove It, A Free Trial Package Is 
Sent Sealed To All Who Write. 


Let no woman despair. The sure, quick, “oi 
manen*‘ cure for drunkenness has been found. 

It is Golden Specific. It has no odor. It has 
noOtaste. Just a little i> put inthe drunkard’s 
sup of coffee or .ea, or in his food. He will never 
notice ic. he will be cured before he realizes it, 
and he will never know why he abandoned the 
taste for liquor. 





Iiis desire for drink disappears absolutely, aud 
1¢ willeven abhor the very sight and smell of 
whiskey 

The vigor he has wasted away by drink will be 
restored to him, and his health and strength and 
heerfulness will return to brighten your home. 

Golden Specific has cured some of the most 


iolent cases iaaday'stime. This fact is proven 
by many ladic’ who have tried it. 

"Mrs. Mattic Balkins, Vanceburg Ky 

“My husband .ook two doses of your medicine 
about five months ago and has not taken a drink 


, save 


o1 had any desire for liquor since then. Our 
home is so different now 
Mrs. Mabel Zink, R. F. D. No. 6, Salem, Oregon 


says 

My husband has not touched liquor since lI 
gave him the sample packege of your Golden 
Specific.” 

Save vour loved one from premature death and 
the terrible consequences of the drink curse and 
save yourself from poverty and misery. 

It costs absolutely nothing to try. Send your 
name and address to Dr J, W. Haines, 8292 Glenn 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, and he will at once 
send you a free package of the marvelous Golden 
Specific in a plain, sealed wrapper. 

will also send vou the strongest, conclusive 
proof of what a blessing it has been to thousands 
of families 

Send fora free tri 
ci fix to-day 


This Pony Outfit Free 


il package of Golden Spx 
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In order to advertise our business we are going 
to give away seven complete PONY OUTFITS, 
consisting of a fine Shetland pony, cart, harness, 
etc., des we will give the winners $10.00 
every month to keep the Pony Outfit with. If 
you want one, send your name now, Tomorrow 
may be toolate. We have given away over $500, - 
ooo in prizes, Some prizes were $15,000, $10,000, 

,000, $4,000, $2,000, $1,000, etc. This is your 

ce. ee grasp it? Address The G. L. 

















Richards Co. , Dept. g1, 99 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
and all expenses 
te men with rig 

oe! 


CASH SALARY 22% 


Sead for contract; we mean business and farnish 
references. G. KR. BIGLER CO,, 4 390, Springfield, Lil. 





Read Dr. Oneal’s liberal offer to those who have eye 
or ear trouble. , on page 41. 


POEMS 





written for special cerasions:—weddings, birthdays, 
Teusions, Joydays, funerals, &e, 1060 new 
BI 


poems lo ID years. 


; 


j 


Anv Lady Can Cure the Most Violent | 


a series of combined drawing and nature 
study lessons. They are proving highly 
delightful to my boys and girls, of all 
ages, in a hillside district school. 


| tell some other rural teacher how to give 








| nearly as possible like the model. 


them. . 

For material have paper eight by ten 
inches, pencils, and colored crayons. 
For subjects, the trees and plants will be 
pleased to furnish you with leaves, as 
they must soon loose them all. . These 
will soon be of colors sure to please and 
interest children. 


Study one leaf at atime. I began with 


| the red clover leaf, and then let the 


children take turns choosing leaves for 
study. Have the younger ones draw 
around the leaf and make pretty arrange- 
ments on piper. Have these colored as 
For 


| the older ones, make a free-hand drawing 


lesson of it by having them draw small 
branches, with leaves, in different posi- 
tions. This will be one day’s work, 
Next day have the children write a 
full description of leaf, on unused side 
of paper. Have them follow an outline, 
which should contain such topics as,-- 


Size, Shape, Color, Stem, Veining, 
Arrangement on branch, and Peculiar 
Markings. Encourage children to add 


whatever else they know of interest about 
the leaf. As the leaves fall, you wil) 
have left the twigs of the evergreen trees. 
At the end of the term tie each one's 


' 


And | 
| so, as the plan is not patented, let me 





~—— 


studies together, and they have an inter- | 


esting booklet. 
I wish I had time to tell you of another 
branch of my nature work, but must 


| close with best wishes to you all. 


} writers furnished, 


MN. SOURS, Mechanicsburg, Ts. | 


DorA DouGtass, Sharon, Vt. 

[Send the nature work to which you 
refer, as soon as possible, and it will be 
in time for the rest of the Club to use in 
the Spring work. The little booklets 
would be nice to exchange with other 
teachers, I am sure. I should like to 
look them over.—PRESIDENT 





Go to your work and be strong, halting 
nut in your ways, 

Balding the end half won for an instant 
dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be 
tain of sword and pen, 
Who are neither children, nor gods, 

uren in a world of men. 
’ —Kipling. 


but 





Wedesire to call your attention to Dr, Oneal’s offer 
to readers of the Normal Instructor which 
found on page Dumber 41, 


Shorthand Typewring .tethin 


Situations for graduates, Dd. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


Hair on Face, Neck and Arms scout; 


DR. STRYKER'sS MAGIC POWDER 
Will not injure the most delicate skin. Leaves the 
surface smooth as velvet, Easily applied. Sie and 
£1.40 per bottle, Samples, 2c. Agents wanted, 

Ur, XN. L Stryker, 156 Fifth Ave., Room 614, New York City 
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LET ME QUOTE YOU PRICES’ 
o direct t users. and oar 


trial “I pay freight, 9nd rer 

pay refund m 

any dissatisfaction. iy Fave Catalogs 
sho t styles of - 













No Cure--No Expense 


We GUARANTEE to cure ANY scalp disease. stop 


falling hair, and cover that bald spot with reai hair by 
the use of a remedy © ith won 

HAI R - 6 RO derful curative powers, 
recently discovered. Dont 


delay; write NOW fo. particulars. enclosing stump, 
MICHIGAN 0., 80 Water ” Walamaree, Wicd, 


YOU CAN BECOME BEAUTIFUL 
You How 


We Show You 

Beauty is woman’s greatest power. Do you desire 

an erect, well rounded. form, gravefa} 
self- manner, an expressive and. refined facet 
You can havethem. Do you desire to remain youthty} 
in feeling and appearance? You can €080,° Would you 
like to be a pleasure to your friends and.to yourself? 
Youcan become so. Are you willing to give ten or fit: 
teen minutes each to making yourself attractive 
usefuland happy! Our method will help you to «1ucces 
at home, in soc and business. Write today for tuy 
particu! which will besent Free, KALAMAZOO 8 HOOL 
of PHYSICAL CULTORK, C, 400 Browne Bldg. 00, Nic ~ 











THE FREIGHT } 





> DKO® 4G, 
as SRUKG 
PK 


OTN 


Many Pieces of Glassware 


in the above illustration ? 
y counts the 





use, ie] 5 
y the freight. NOT ONE 


We will 
CENT ur money is uired, “, 
just a little of your time. 


ame % 
our Freight Office and ive your , 
Fant Post Office Address. - 


HINDOO COMPANY, Dept. 35, Cor. Park Ave. and 130th St. New York } 





TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 





Elegant Gifts for your Scholars at Close of School. 





you order, 


uroup. 





Style No, § 


We show herewith illustrations of our styles 4 and 5 souvenirs. 
hooklets size 3), x S5inches, printed in tive beautiful colors and richly embossed in gold 
The covers are exactly as represented here, and 
the inside contains an elegant poem entitled “Close of School” written especially for our 
sou vonirs which is illustrated by neat engravings and other appropriate matter, Besides, 
we print the name of Schoo!, District No., Township, County, State, School Board and 
names of teacher and scholars in each booklet, which matter vou must send us when 


and tied with an elegant silk tassel, 


Both 


We furnish these souvenirs with a photo of the teacher or school house on each sou- 
venir, just as shown on No. 5, if desired, All we require you to do is to send us a photo- 
graph, which we copy and return to you uninjured, 


Our Photos 


will not fade. 
the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others In the 
When sending your photograph do not fail to write your name and address 
on the back. 

We have been in the souvenir business many years, and it has been our constant 
aim each year to get out something better and prettier than Jas yet been on the market, 
and we believe von will find that our No. 5excets in beauty anything you have ever 
seen, and should we be favored with your order, you may 


Are not the cheap stamp pictares, We guarantee 
as good as can be made from the one you send us 
We can copy a large or small photograph, or from a group 


bave our careful attention 


Price List, Postpaid: so or less without photo, 5 cents each; additional ones 3c each. 
Hlegant transparent envelopes to match at 5 cents per dozen. 


scholars names to be printed. 


If you do not 


nd our souvenirs exactly as represented you may return them and we will refund your money. 


are 12 


, and they 


rest assured that it will 


page 





ee 


them to be 


. providing 





Style No. 4 


So or less with photo 6 cents each; additional ones 4c e: 
No orders filled for less than 10 souvenirs and in no case do we print less than there ore 


That’s the way we do business 


It is not necessary that you send for sample before ordering, although we will be pleased to send you samples upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 
cannot send samples from your own school but from some other school, which shows exactly the kind of goods we produce. 


An Unsolicited Letter 
Gentlemen :— The souvenirs which I ordered from you have arrived and are more 
Ionly wonder how youcan make ¢uch a fine article for so little money 
and in so short a time. You may feel assured of my future orders. Yours truly, 


than satiefactory. 


Oaksville, New York 


Annie Lottie Chase 





SEIBERT PRINTING COPIPANY:® 
Box 701, Canal Dover, Ohio. 
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We'll Send You This | 
Switch On Approval | 


hor any other article you may 
J select from our large, new Cata- 
~ logue illustrating all the latest 


PARIS FASHIONS IN | 
HAIR DRESSINGS 


Our immense business, the larg- 
est of its kind in the world, en- 
ables us to buy and sell at big 
money-saving prices. 

These switches are extra short 
stem, made of splendid quality 
selected human hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 


2ez.,20 in, . . . 
202. 233 in’ 
2 1-202,, 24 in, 25 
Light Weight Wavy Switeh, 2/50 
arent Stemless Ta 
32 in,, naturalwavy, . 4,9 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switehes 50, to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly, 2.45 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's . 
+ + + + 96,00 to 960,00 


Send sample of your hair and 
sive ee pate a you want. We 
will send prepaid on approval. 
If you find it opens tly satisfac- 
tory and a bargain, remit the | 
amount, If not, return to us. 

re, Ag emg) and gray shades 
are little more expensive; 
write! for estimate. 

Our Free Catalogue also con- 
tains a valuable article re 


per the 
Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION COMPANY, 
Dept. 191 
209 State Street, Chicago, | 


Largest Mail. Order Hair 
Merchants in the World. 





| the state. 
| was issued by Lincoin during the Civil | 
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95 Combination Bookcase 
, “a $7.95 we furnish a hand- 


ome sold oak, 6-foot 
jon bookcase 


bm writi oan 

what others sell ‘at 312.00. 00. 
For slightly higher prices 
we furnish still finer com- 
bination bookcases, includ- 
ing this magnificent article 
iilustrated, the greatest 
value in a combination 
bookcase ever offered. Can 
you use any kind of furni- 

ure, tables, chairs, a 
room or dining room set, 
parlor suite, Morris chair, 
couch, sideboard, kitchen 
. desk, an 
rood ° you 
buy it cheap enough, if you 
could get the most won- 

derful bargain, if 

cons A for many 
larsiess than you expected? 
IF YOU CAN USE Aye 
THING IN FURNITURE, 
just eo usa sme 





see wha’ ou b 
tam matt free gua ot donla, © our “great new a By re ure 
Catalogue with large pictures and full descriptions of 
ou entire line, the most wonderful variety of new 1907 
funiture at the most wonderfully low 
for the highest grade, best made furniture in the world. 
Our new furniture proposition will surprise you. We 
own and contre! furniture factories all over the country, 
North, Fast, South and West, and can make shipment 
Premptly and from a point ‘near Zou. igh 
ehatges will be very low, almost nothing. 
ou Prices you never thought possible; much less thi 
ht, If you buy from us, you get our valuable 
Prats aring Certificates free, and can exchange these 
Pa FR en ee articles which we give our cus- 
mers F hen you have ofit 


rices ever known 


= B.. you can get a man’s or woman's 

tosh free, or a parlor table, a fine lam » a , are 8 
Mit, a Violin —— ante clock, all entirely 

amounts in_ certifi caters 

our age Bay Nagg n ' 


is: noebU EBUCK & G0.* CHICAGO. 





| secures a prompt reply by private letter. 


| in the United States? 


| through it, they are under the legislative 


| this control is subject to the power of 


| young man that did most of the 
| never once spoke his name 


| torical novel, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary, on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance of | 
ten cents with each question, or each problem, 
Teach- 
ers who desire arguments or outlines for debates 
or essays, will be accomodated if they send one | 
dollar. : 

All matter for this department should be ad- | 
dressed to P. S. Hallock, Post Office Box 157, | 
Wilmington, Del. 

1. Who controls the navigable rivers and lakes 
The Amnesty Proclama- 
tion? 3. The Right of Eminent Domain? 3. 
The Australian Ballot ?—A Subscriber. 

I. Navigable rivers belong to the pub- | 
lic. When within a state or flowing 


when between states, 
In either case, 


control of that state ; 
both have jurisdiction. 


Congress to regulate commerce, and any 
| legislative act inconsistent with acts of 
Congress for regulating commerce is void. 
Admiralty jurisdiction of the United 
States District Courts extends over all 
navigable rivers which are used, or are | 
capable of being used, as highways of | 
commerce. Navigable lakes forming 

part of a continuous waterway are under | 
the same jurisdiction as rivers. When | 
within a state, they are under control of 

A proclamation of amnesty | 





War, December, 1863, one by Johnson in 
May 1865, as the beginning of reconstruc- 
tion measures, and two others also by | 
Johnson, in July and December 1868, | 
3. The sovereign power which the state | 
retains over all property within its bor- 
ders, and which authorizes its using any 
part of that property for a necessary pub- 
lic purpose, reasonable compensation 
being given. 4. Itis the ‘‘official’’ elec- 
tion ballot now used, with some modifi- 
cations, in all the states and territories 
except Georgia, the Carolinas and New | 
Mexico; so called because first used with 
successinsome of the Australian com- 
monwealthis. 

1. How often is the basis of representation 
changed? 2. Are qualifications for voters the 
same throughout the United States ? Why 
can not a county sheriff be his own successor ?— 
An Old Subscriber. 


1. Every ten years, after the United 
States censusis taken. 2. Each state has 
its own quaiifications for voters, and its | 
own laws in regard to the classes of per- | 
sons excluded from suffrage. 3. In New | 
York and some other states he is by law 
ineligible for the three years next suc- 


| ; : 
ceeding his term of office. 


1. From what state does Vice-President Fair 
banks come? 2. In what states are women 
allowed to vote ?—Cassia, Fla. 

1. Indiana. 2. In 
Utah and Wyoming. 


Colorado, Idaho, 


who the hero was 
Louis,’ the 
talking. It 
and Iam anxious to 
Miss M. kK, 


I wish very much to know 
im the book entitled ‘‘Rose of Old St, 


know who he was. 


The ‘* Rose of Old St. Louis’? is a his- 
told in the first person by 
the hero, who represents himself as a 
young Philadeliphian of good family, and 
nephew of Marbois, the latter being Sec- 
retary of Finance under Napoleon I, and 
also one of the signers of the Louisiana 
Purchase Treaty. As the Marquis of 
Marbois married the only daughter of 
William Moore, president of Pennsyl- 
vania 1780—82, it is easy to see that the 
novelist takes for his hero a son of one 
of President Moore’s sons. 


Kindly tell me where I can obtain the follow- 
ing books:—‘“Jean Mitchell’s School,’ “Emmy 
Lou’ and “Kvolution of Dodd.’ Neversink, N. Y 

The publishers of the books are as fol- 
lows:— ‘Jean Mitchell’s School,’’ by 
Angelina W. Wray, Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, I11; *‘Emmy 
Lou,’’ by George W. Martin, Me Clure, 
Phillips & Co., New York City; ‘' Evo- 
lution of Dodd,’’ by W. H. Smith, Rand 
MeNally & Co., Chicago. They can be 
obtained at the city book or department 
stores or of any of the mail order book 
houses. 

1. Tell clearly why we add ‘es’ to hero and 
*“s" only to Nero to form the plural. 2. Give the 
names of the capitals ot Alaska and Oklahoma 

What did Lafayette do with that township of 
land the government gave him.—A Reader of the 
Normal Instructor. 

1. We add ‘hero’’ according 
to one of our rules for forming tire plural 
of common nouns. To ‘*Nero’’ we add | 


‘es’’ to‘ 


| will be devoted to all school work subjects. 


| will contain many new and important 1, 


Importe* t New Reference Work Coming. 
Dixon, Hanson & Company, educational Bia | 
lishers, of Chicago, announce the early publica- 
tion of a new work of reference especially pre- 
pared for and adapted to the needs of schools, 
teachers and pupils. In its preparation the pub- 


| lishers have had the co-operai on of noted edu- 


The work will 

volumes and 
ttention 
The 
oe claim The New Practical Re’ -rence 

ibrary will be a work of exceptional me :t, and 
itures. 


Two of the five volumes will be ready for deliver y 
$! SOLID GOLD 


early in January. 
Pattern SIGNET RING. [2¢, 


Warranted three years. Any Initial en- 
sraved FREE. Sent postpaid with 
Prominm List for 12 cts. Send to-~lay. 
SHELL NOVELTY Co., 
Dept. N.I, 3 Chambers Street, New York. 


| cators throughout the country. 
comprise five convenient sized 
contain new matter throughout. Much <: 





3! 


is largely a matter of 

U training. If you are 

intending to train 

| yourself for business you ought to select the 

school that will give you the best possible in- 

struction and training. In higher accounting and 

| expert shorthand work our school surpasses all 
others. Write for 60 page catalog. 

The Meredith College, 
Box 445, Zanesville, 0. 


— - Sample Butt-in, devil, Mil- 
& 6 ph-3 lionaire, Hot Air, & rie GARDS 
= Sar. “ding Written CallingCands you ever sas Some 
AS . = 
A chance to try a wonderful treatment for eyes and 


thing New with A, attit, Al. 2 eta. 
| ears free, see page 4 


Big 
W.A. BODE, Mt Oliver Sta. Pittsburg, Ps. 
| Per Mouth. Permanent, Expenses advanced, 
| Men totravel, collect names, advertise, distribute 
samples. Write me personally stating position 
W. T, Rider, Mer., Monarch Co., Chicago. I, 
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Teacher 


Should Subscribe for 


THE TIMES 
MAGAZINE 


cles (to continue through 1907) of vital it 
est to you and every other school tea 
in the United States. 
sult of a long and patient investigatio 


the betterment of the conditions sur 
methods in public schools, and for the 
ities, have put the public schools in th 
first article in the series is entitled 


It will tell the true inside story of 
Miss Margaret Haley. This movement 
influence—has developed into a natiot 


written by men and 
suggest a solution of them. 


Your reading list for 1907 is not ¢ 
This is the youngest of 
size, 


Brand Whitlock, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
Wood, Henry George, Jr., Prof. F. H. 
other leaders of thought and action. 


Times 
a scho« 


The 


you are 


of cost, two 
handbooks are 
These volumes 


in speaking. 
conveniently a 
to Read and 
ing guide to | 


These vol 
Thev are fr 
tion promptly. 


ers. 


Sr 
Miss Margaret Haley 
The 
but if 
$1.50 
but will send you 
It is necessary to act at once. 
of these books and can obtain 
price to allow us to hold this offer oper 


you will send us the coupon 
we will not only enter your nan 
postpaid the two v 


no mo 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
a 





‘Every School 


EGINNING with its January number 
The Times Mayazine—the new home 


magazine—will begin a series of arti- 


This series is the 


public school methods throughout the country. 


* MARGARET HALEY, REBEL” 


writes the opening article of this series. 
women who understand the teachers’ problems a 


THE TIMES MAGAZINE 


American mayaz 
Kach number contains 128 pages of the 
discussions of public questions and m: 


a“ Secee 


from this advertisement, or a 
for a year’s subscription, 


a practical compendium of mistakes commonly 


<nylish literature, 
charming style, 
libraries, and lists of books for various classes ot 


This Offer Will Not Be Repeated 


Times Magazine sells for fifteen cents a copy, 


We hay 


The Times Magazine 4%." 


New York 


eee 


THE 


TIMES 


MAG AZINE 


rter- 

cher 

re- 

n of 

The Times Magazine stands for 
rounding teachers, for more democratic 
abolition of abuses that, in many loeal- 
e hands of corrupt political rings. The 


reform inaugurated in Chicago by 

started by a woman, without money or 
val issue William Hard of Chicago 
It will be followed by other articles 
nd can 


the 


complete without The Times May 
but it starts full-grown and full 
best fiction, clear-cut and vital 
special articles by such writers as 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Kugene 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, anid 


FREE 


but if 


azine 


ines, 


ny 
Mrs. 
Giddings, 


sells for $1.50 a 
and send ws the 
copy ot it, 


Mayazine vear 


1 teacher coupon ent 
with $1.50 
we will present to you, free 
helpful books by Sherwin Cody—whose 
known wherever English is spoken, 
The Dictionary of Errors 
made 
errors are 


How 


are: 


More than 25,000 every-day 
rranged. The other volume is 
What to Read. Jiiis is an interest- 
written in Mr. Cody's 
for torming home 
ead 
umes are daintily printed and bound 
ee to you, if you mail your subserip 


ACT NOW! 


with suggestions 


or $1.50 a year, 
cut from this page—with 

ve for a year’s subscription 
olumes described 

e only a small edition 

re af a low enough f 

1 indefinitely. ' I 


above. 


New York 
a1. 
TIM¥S 
MAGAZINE for one ) ear 
th “The Dietio 
and “How Rea! 


enc lowe 


Send me the 


nary of 














seas 


only ‘‘s 
applies to proper nouns when made 

plural; also because ‘‘Nero’’ is a nathe 

of foreign derivation, retaining its origi- 

nal plural. 2. Present capital of Alaska, 

Sitka; of Oklahoma, Guthrie. 3. The 

United States keeps no record of lands 

after patent has been issued, but a letter 

on file in the Land Office shows that La- 

fayette in 1830 has sold a_ part of the 

land. As no part is now in possession of 

the family, the remainder must have been | 
sold. by himself or his heirs. 


by the rule which ae 


1. Were Oklahoma and New Mexico admitted 
into the Union as states last spring, and if so | 
were there any others admitted at the same | 
time? “Topsy,’’ R—Vt. 2. Why were the terri- | 
tories Indian and Oklahoma formed into one | 
State, instead of being admitted separately ? 
And why were Arizona and New Mexico not 
admitted ?—A Subscriber 


1, Oklahoma and Indian Territory were 
admitted as the state of Oklahoma. No 
others were admitted. New Mexico is 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE to introduce our goods. Justeend name 
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ALDEN "MFG. CO.,, PROVIDENCE, B. 1. 




















Wanted! AT ONCE! 


A Personal Represeutative in your 
community to procure new and- renewal sub- 
scriptions on the Best-Selling Magazine Prop- 
osition Ever Offered. Big Value for Subscribers, 
Big Money for Agents. It will pay you to 
write today for full particnlars to 





World’s Events Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N.Y. 








stili a territory. 2. In passing the state- 
hood bills, Congress could not agree ex- 
cept upon combining the four territories | 
into two states. There was, however, so 
much opposition to the union of Arizona 
and Mexico that the question of joint 
statehood or non-admission was left for 
the two latter to decide for themselves 
by vote. This they did at the November 
election, and territories they still remain. 

1. I notice some maps make Ecuador border | 
Brazil while others do not; which is correct ? | 
» Indicate the correct pronunciation of Zachary, 
first name of President Taylor.—H. T., W. Va. 

1. The first is correct. A boundary | 
dispute with Peru was settled by arbitra- 
tion of Spain, 1984. 2. Pronounced ‘‘ Zack- | 
a-ry,’’ with accent on first syllable. 

i. Which is the correct way to write the fol- 
lowing sentence : “‘And she prayed to He who | 
saves,” or ‘And she prayed to Him who saves? 

2, What is the meaning of the term “staud 
patter,” used so much in the present campaign ? 

-~A. G. W., Iowa. 

1, The words ‘‘who saves’’ 
effect upon those that precede. Leave | 
them out of the sentence and you will 
see at once that the right fori is ‘‘she | 
prayed to Him.’’ 2, ‘‘Stand pat’’ is a 
term in the game of poker, meaning 
‘Play your hand as you get it, without 
trying to make it better’’; in other 
words, ‘‘Stand by the present condi- 
tions.’’ In that sense it has been applied 
to the attitude of the Republicans toward 
the tariff and other public questions. 


have no 


What is the correct pronunciation 
lowing words: Guinevere, Enid, Yniol 
feur ?—M. EF. W., I! 


of the fol- 
chanf- | 


(gwin e vere, or gwin e 
ver), accent on first svllable; Enid (e 
nid), accent on first, with long ‘‘e’’ 
Yniol (i ni ol), accent on first, sound of 
‘j’’ as in ‘‘machine’’: chauffeur {shof 
fer), accent on last, ‘'o'' as in ‘‘show.’’ 


Guinevere 


What is the name of the best book published | 


for teaching punctuation and letter writing ? 
Subscriber, J. W. 7 
punctuation alone is 
Punctuation,’’ 
publishers. | 
Mastered in | 


A good book on 
Biglow’'s **Handbook of 
Lee X Shepard, Boston, 
Maxwell's Punctuation 
Twelve (sold by F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., 25c) isa nt 
text-book on that subject. Studies in | 
punctuation are somal in so many lan- | 
guage books, it is impossible to tell | 
which is best. 


Lessons,"’ 
price 


Kindly give the requirements for a Cecil 


Rhodes Scholarship to Oxford University through 


your columns W. dD. BB. 


The requirements briefly stated are as 
follows: 

1. The candidate must come 
certain locality (By the will of Cecil | 
Rhodes two scholarships are to be estab- 
lished in each of the states and territories 
of the Union.) 2. He must have at- 
tended for a number of yearssome public 
or other large school. 3. Must hold some 
diploma, or equivalent, to be accepted | 
by the university authorities. 4. Must} 
pass qualifying examination in knowl- 
edge and mental ability. 5. Must show 
love for out-of-door sports, and esteem of 
fellow students gained thereby. 6. Must } 
produce evidence from fellow students 
that he possesses the virtues of a Christian | 
gentleman—chivalry, in its best sense, 
kindness, truthfulness, honor. 7. Must | 
have certificate from Head Master to prove 
himself a lad of strong character, loyal to 
his school, with ability as leader. By | 
the terms of the will, ‘‘No student shall | 
be qualified or disqualified for election | 
toa scholarship on account of race or | 
religions opinions.’’ 


from a} 


1 


| 
! 


| 


| 108.4 Pearl St. 


SUPERFLUOUS . 
HAR. 


Te remove hair use a Dis-ol- 
ver, or, better yet,a razor, 
Both have thesame effect. 
TO GULL hair growth, use 
CAPILLACID 
Kills by absorption with- 
out injury to the skin. A 
home treatment. Fal! 
sealed information free 
MONOGRAR CO” 
New York. 





STOMACH TROUBLE. 


If your Stomach is ailing, if your food Gistresses you 


| and fails to feed you, you onght to try Vite-Ore, Sent 


on thirty days’ trial, See offer on fourth page. 
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9 
10 men in each state to tra ye; 
distribute samples of our ging. 
} and tack advertising Signs 
Salary #80 per month, $3 per day for ex 
SAUNDERS \Co,, Dept. E., Saeen Weed. Chicane 


| 100 CALLING CARDS 35 CENTs 
| 25 for 10e (silver) postpaid. ym A ai 1D Seriyy 


| type on good stock, correct style for ¥ OF gentleman 
FORD PRINTING CO., Dept. N, 121S.Summit Ave., Girard, Kas 
——— 
If you have any trouble whatever with you > eves 9, 

| ears, no matter how slight or how serious, you s| 
| read Dr. Oneal’s liberal offer on page 41. Ilere isa 
| chance to test a wonderful treatment free of ex peng 
Send them to us to-duy, We 


SONG eee 


WRITERS Hayes MasieCo., 95 Star Bids. Chieags 











——— 


Your Poems May k» w, 
THOUSANDS OF DOLL 





1G COMIC POST CARDS jo: 

every cabes 16 cards, 100; 48 —— + Bo oe oa ‘tai 

Swant, CAND CO. DEPT. 19, $50 VAN BUREN ef, caitine 

Dr. Oren Oneal, the noted eye and ear specialist ot 

Chicago, is well known by Topatation to mos’ of our 
U 


readers. He is reliable and will fulfill all his });omises 
See his free offer on page 41. , 











$250.00 CASH! 


: 


em, | 
7 gf DSC wee 
2 


How Many Pieces of China 


appear in the aboveillustration? Every person who correctly 


counts the number and sends in the answer 


can the 


complete Dinner Set, FULL SIZE for FAMILY USE 


We will 


an 
| 


Y FREE 
y the freight. NOT ONE CENT of your money is 
uired, just a little of your time. Name your ¢ Office 
give your full Post Office Address owe 


This sum will be distributed in prizes. Do you want a share of It? Then answer QUICKLY. 
Open to all, young or old of either sex. COSTS NOTHING TO COMPETE. 
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ch State to travel, 
Nples of OUT gO0ds 
dvertising Sixtus, 


for ex 
Ivd., © ‘Rica 


35 CENTS. 


ee, iD Serip: 
Or Gentleman 


it Ave., Girard, Ras 


With you > eves or 
rious, you s 
ae 41. 
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THESE ARTICLES FREE TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


have ever sent an order va eo Roebuck & Co. be REVISED to receive from them, FREE OF ANY COST TO YOU OF ANY KIND, one or more of the 
ble articles illustrated en eel this reason of our TEST AND MOST LIBERAL PROFIT SHARING PLAN, far more liberal than eter before. 


EAD OUR LIBERAL OFFER, va NEW REVISED $25.00 PROFIT SHARING.PLAN 


selection from the enormous assortment now shown. If you have never 
sent us orders borrow a catalogue from your neighbor or send to us for 
a big 1300-page catalogue, which we will mail you free, start atonee, and 
as soon as your orders have amounted to $25.00 or more, you can 

e exonange th ty a i] CN sou for your choice of an almost end- 


PLEASE TELL ALL YOUR FRIENDS AND NEIGH- 


ven $25. many 
eee 00 in ee eee to 
I $25. in cortifiea A great m 
ing given, Ganietone vaimabe articles, 
jes, sewing machines, rich and valuable 
iven free 


Ww 

the Music. 
S Steemin” orm: 
that we have now gone on to a $25.00 basis, and that many articles 
Profit ing if that were hereto: ure furnished on the basis of $50.00 to $100.00 
. Profit tees Book. ates: you already | ate now furnished for only $25.00 incertificates. If re ye your neigh- 
the first time they can ex xchange fit Shar ; ifso, and you | bors have Profit Sharing Certificates amounting to $25.00 or more, tell 
Certificates ad. they have amounted to only $25. wish any of wn hereon . send us $25.00 in them to be sure to write to us at once for our latest Free Profit Sharing 
their “choice of an almost endless ra of we, ovaeene goods. In | tificates, Yetate wh Book. Don’t fail to first write for our latest new FREE Profit Sharing 
i you ov two-fold, make-a > Ts n the you | free at ae! = reas 1, if you have $25.00 or more in our Profit | Book, just off the press, and see ail the valuable articles you can Dow get 

have returned to you a liberal a ulooes -* “at the money you | Sharing te a our free Profit Sharing Book and make your | FREE for your certificates amounting to $25.00 and upward. 


This rich, big» us hantromebe This beautiful golden 
finished metal 








ear Specialist of 
to mos: of our 
all his })romises, 








suit ’ PY Se SRO RS oak partor table, _ latest 
; Sf a style, 30 inches high, 

se! SS top is 24x24 inehes, a 

very attractive plece 
of furniture, is given 


high grade, w e , 
ai : boys from 8 to 1 Sy free by us for only 
to \ Beg . ; ¢ ye! tr x : wou $25.00 in Profit Shar- 
5° -H EB ; af I r nent & ad 5 a ing Certificates, a 
way Aa ~-J _- i ; HL having e tes A; : rondert 


a'guality Quaker 
y Quaker 
rey 5 ploth. 


es 


extra’ 

= 

This magnificent turned glass bowland | |, 4. crayon 

stand and gnificen turned glans tomatch, chotenrene oes b= 

ig now given by us free for Profit 33-00, an framed in pag ty rie h 

is This weahing ma- yep y ph py) gold finished frame and 

chine is made of carefully than ever before. Bowl is 11 incheg|§'¥em free in exchange 

selected lumber, has heavy high and 10 inches in diameter: cups ‘or Profit Sharing Cer- 

Tustless galvanized iron full size, all latest pattern, beaut | tifleates, amounting to 
bottom, remov- ly cut, wae brililant, only $25, . 
able corrugated 





an exceptional value 
and we give it 

in exchange 
Profit 


ing Cer- 
tificates amounting to only.$25.00. 





This fine rifle with steel barrel and 

seasoned walnut stock, will shoot either 

22 short or long cartridges, is now given by us free for only 
$25.00 in Profit Sharing Certificates, 


comay fur, 
me wae test style, 
two tabs, 


THIS SHOWS SHOWS ONLY A FEW OF THE VAS THE VAST F VARIETY 


of valuable articles, many of which were heretofore furnished upward 
certificates, which we 4 ive to our customers in exchange for want 2 Sh: les Ce rite 
ais amounting to 5.00. Many more are offered in our big, free Profit Sharing 
k, still more webs artic les, at $30.00, $40 and upward; ric valuable parlor, 
bedrvom, yt ~J and other furniture, 4 vast variety of merchs undise now given in 
hange for SENT U small § ORD in Profit Sharing Certficates. 


iF YOU HAV DER you have received Profit Sharin; 


ish neck; 
= free Li. bxehance for 


t § 
gue, mounting to oaly 


of the strongest, 
cimplens, most 
durable and 

practical washing machines on the market, 

and will be sent free to 

any customer of ours at 

e and ha’ any time in exchange 

fivarins. plete | for Pro Sharing 
and } Certificates amount- 

ing to only 

$25.00. 


Certifi- 
cates with each order. You will be sur- 
prised how much more your US ORDE! Certificates are now worth than when you 
feceived them, and if you are holding Profit Sharing Certificates amounting to $25 00 
or more, don’t fail to write for our latest free Profit Sharing Book. Write us ona 
postal card or in a letter and simply say: ‘Send tne your free Profit Sha aring Book,” and 
you will get the big, new, revised book by return mail, postpaid, free, 


OUR FAMOUS BIG CATALOGUE IS FREE 


DON’T BUY ANYTHING ANYWHERE 


pooh ao see in our free Profit Sharing Book what we 


This 
a real Si 
With case, 
all, all given Lyd *Prodt 
amounting to onl 
in our FREE P 


jateat latest style for this season, 
1 tifully decorated ‘a. n 
Borel Gecore tion; hasa 








to our customers free. If you need anything 
of any kind today send your order tous. If you 
haven’t one of our big catalogues and can't borrow one 
in your immediate neighborhood, write for it. We will 
send you the big 1300-page book by return mail, postpaid, 
free. Just write us a letter or a postal and say, “Send 
me your Big Catalogue,’’ and the big 1300-page book 
will go to you immediately by return mail, free and 
postpaid. It is a better catalogue than ever, the great- 
est money caving book in the world, Then get your 
order to us, get your Profit Sharing Certificates started, 
and when they amount to $25.00 or more there is hardly 
any end to the variety of valuable articles you can 
get free. You will be surprised what a big part of all 
he money you send us will go back to you in your own 
selection of valuable articles we will send you free of 
cost oe articles that you may choose ES oe lect from our 
big free Profit Sharing Book. ADD 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


|! on page 102 of the same 
Muusterberg, professor of Psychology at 
| Harvard University, on ‘The World Lan- 
guage.’’ It will be found to be intensely 
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har- 4m 
ing Certificates amounting to aly $25. 00. 
Sewi ‘on Furnitu Buggies. 
fis ress, Org Renee Fine Curtains, 
ugs, iverware, Wetrars Dinner Sets, 
etc., t now us for a sure 


rofit Sharin: 
in jee FRE 
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breasted style, with velvet 
collar and three outside 


lained 








ished c ° 
sehair suitable for 
any home, is now 

._——_ 


Certificates 
ting to only 





y at breast. 
wil be pleased to send Ft the coat free. 








Ask for knowledge already obtained by issue, by Hugo 
the pupils regarding antique furniture. 
We, of today, should be able to recognize 


certain of the old styles readily. ‘‘ Many 


MAGAZINE GLEANINGS 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Nore: Allcommunications intended for 
Stevens Perkins, Lyunfield Center, Mass. 


Mrs. Perkins has kindly consented to receive 


this department should be addressed to Mrs. Annie 


orders for single copies of magazines as well as 


yearly subscriptions from teachers finding it more convenient to send them to her than to the 


publishers direct. 


So much interest is expressed in the } 


New Zealand achievements that teachers 
Will want to read Mr. Russell’s article 
about this land in the November Every- 
body's page 581. (Eight illustrations. ) 
“New Zealand is the one country that 
las achieved peace.’’ 


“The Cuban Republic on Trial,’’ page 
424 of October Review of 
(eight illustrations) by Atherton Brownell 
is noted as promised. See pre viously 
noted United States State and Possessions 
articles, 
can interests; immigration, etc. 

In the same issue, note the valuable 
matter and the twenty illustrations of the 
article on ‘Chile and Peru: 
Republics of the South.”’ 


To the requests for articles dealing with 
the Chinese problem, the following word 
is given :— 

In the Outlook for October sixth is an 
atticle entitled, ‘‘Has the War Elimi- 

America from the Far East?’’ It is 


clearly stated, fair, true outline of ex- | 
‘* Every thoughtful | 


Z. conditions. 
can ought to be able to take an in- 
Higent stand on the questions that are 
ia Baume of our reements with | 
and the c ba! te : aeons | T 


ike ee ra 


|W re 


Reviews, | 


Causes of the outbreak ; Ameri- 


The Rival | 


ourselves.’’ ‘‘We have 
open to us which come only 
great events as have occurred in the last 
two years and we should not neglect 
them.’’ The ‘‘list of our opportunities’ ’ 
(page 323,) will be found to be very use- 
ful for discussion in class or for topic 
The article is written by 
erick McCormick, lately arrived in this 
country. The boys will be interested in 
his connection with the Russian 
Press Correspondent. 


opporiunities 
after such 


‘Servants of Colonial Days,’’ by Ella 
Morris Kretschmar, in Good Housekeep- 
ing, November, page 488, is an interest- 
ing article. 

‘‘November with its Thanksgiving Day 
turns our thoughts naturally back to 
colonial days.’’ Many interesting quota- 


tions from colonial diaries are embodied 


in the delightful article. Ask the pupils 
to borrow this issue from Mother and 
bring it to the class. ‘‘Talks’’ about the 
differences in ways of living will add a 
zest to the Thanksgiving-week 
and will be found to be profitable and 
most enjoyable. 
Use, also, the article on page 498 about 
"Survivors of Thanksgivings Gone,’’ by 
aay. with eevee iNustrations. 


Fred- | 


Army as | Queenstown, 
? - “| beautiful. 


rogram | 


have taken up collecting as a fad only t 
discover a pursuit of real educational 
value.’’ 


Are all the members of the class famil- 
iar with the story of Robert Clive, and 
his pioneer work in India; of Captain 
Cook and his discovery of the continent 
of Australia; of Livingstone in Africa? 
The Chautauqua, October, gives most 
interesting and satisfactory articles deal- 
ing with the work of these men, under 
the general title, ‘‘ Pioneers of Empire.’’ 
There are twenty-four illustrations and 
also maps. Several of the illustrations 
are in beautiful brown tints and full- 
page. Otira Gorge, Australia, and 
New Zealand, being very 
An appended bibliography, 
glossary and set of review questions 
make these articles valuable to teachers. 


Schurz,’’ in 
one with 


‘*Reminiscences by Carl 
McClure’s, November, page 


| frontispiece photograph in colors and two 


full-page pictures of Washington and 
New York about 1850, and three others, 
will be found exceedingly interesting. 
This article tells of the coming of Carl 
Schurz to this country,—‘ Washington a 
Big, Sprawling Village ;’’ Lucreti Mott; 
Jay Cooke; William H.° Seward, ete. 
Teachers of history will welcome this. 
Incidentally, the word on page four, in 
reply to questions about the learning of 
our language will be read with avidity. 
The movement toward simplified spelling 
is a matter of present-day history ; there- 
fore, we call attention, also, to the article 


i *In this spirit of helpfulness and 


interesting. 


miss this ar- 
with inte: 


No teacher will want to 
ticle. The boys will read it 
est and can beasked to talk upon it. The 
writer was one of the commissioners who 
visited the Indian tribes of the Dominion 
Government and negotiated with them 
Stories and descriptions; geography ; 
history; etc., are clearly set forth. 

‘Washington in Jack-on's Time, 
gives glimpses of Henry Clay and em- 
bodies facts of great value. There are 
five illustrations. (Same issue as above; 
noted in former Normal In- 
structor.) 


Issue ol 


In The Black Pines of Bohemia,*’ by 
Mary King Waddington may be read in 
Scribuer's, November, page four il 
lustrations). 

A diary-form account of a delighttul 
stay in Marienbad, with excursions to in- 
teresting places not far away; the Kaiser 
strasse the Promenade and its people ; the 
baths and the water of the medicinal 
springs; Sunday morning; the arrival ot 
King Edward; festivities; the ‘‘ pines 
etce., are charmingly described. 


935 


In the November Outlook will be found 
a readable and useful article on ‘‘ Saving 
a People from Themselves’’ (Impressions 
of Cuba under American Intervention, 
by Harold J. Howland (ten illustrations) 
> confi- 
dence we must finish the work we have 


begun.’’ 
(Cont.mued on page 34) 





















CLASS PINS 


From our factory direct to 
‘ou. Wesell Class Pins and 
ges for Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also y 
Embiems and JewelsinSter- 
ling Silverand Gold, Send 
for free Catalog of brand 
new designs. C.K. GROUSE & C0., 
Dept. 815, Rochester, New York. 



















207 Paper Clips 
Assorted sizes, sent postpaid 
For 10 2-cent Stamps 


RING PAPER CLIP CO0., 
PROVIDENCE, R.1I. U.S.A. 

















No capital or experience 









SOMETHING NEW FOR WOMEN 
Favorite Ribbon Beader, With it you dan quickly thread any 
ribbew through women 6s or ch "s garments. bbon cannot twist. 
Por 10 cents, stamps or silver, we will send yous 
of handsomely Nickeled Favorite Ribbon Beaders. - 
‘ood ones make $20 © week—Every woman buy 
MINTON COMPANY, INC., Dept. 8, ROC WESTER, N.Y. 


ir (two sices 
ae WANTED 








si Quality in Incubators is the whole thing—! 
sfaction a horton of att 


¢ Book (500 ilustrations) «“H 
bd ONEY WITH POULTRY AND INCU BATORS” 
Sj le FREE. Address nearest office. (: 





Kansas City, Oakland, Ual. and 


A WEEK—Expenses Advanced. 


Man or woman wanted by Mail Order Cata- 
logue House to travel and een k some. 


Secretary, Desk 64, 381 Wabech Ave. Chieago, 





_ Regt a and p..3 LFREE 





rs In- 
eubator Co,, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Lendon, England. 











i Will Make You 
Prosperous. 


If you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where 
you live or what your occupation 

will teach vou the Real- 
Estate business by mail; appoint 
7 youSpecial Representative of my 
Company in your town; start you in 
a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at 


once. 
Unasoal came for men without 
bs ser te mt for life. 
boo and fall lars 


partien’ 
free, Write to-day, 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, President, 
Nat'l Soka Realt 








Co,,477 Maryland eo Washing- 
ton, D. C. or 477 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago 








FF Onc. 
the Rent Comes Round, eat 


Po pees oy In 
‘0 other 


paid for ten ote. 
MEN TO TRAVEL, deliver 


WA NTED samples and advertise our goods 


kc oa" EZLE os * eal month, 
eX penser ndvanced. 


Dept. 2, renaant ely Chicago. 


WANTED: 


for expenses, 





UBIC O0., Dept.149, 639 Van Buren! 








Lady to advertise our goods lo- 
cally. Several weeks home work. 
* Salary $12. oo per week, $1.00 a day 


Saunders Co., Dept. A., 46 Jackson Bivd., Chicage.; 
arranged. Publication se- 


SONG- POEMS cured. Cash or royalty if 


Waiawright Music Co., 78-26 Evergreen Ave. 
Paid Weekly. Energetic man 


$100 monTi SALARY in each County to represent 


Hardware Dept. Established business, F. are nee money 
inadvance. THE COLUMBIA HOUSE. n2 Chicago. 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 





and —T al manuscript 


available. 








Vitw-Ore has been successful in curing thousands of 
cases of Rheumatism, many old and chronic, 
thirty days’ trial. 


Senton 
Read offer on fourth page. 
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—We give 136 












ee! two packages a Silver Aluminum 
us your name and address, eat = 
ing two dozen needle papers and one dozen thimbies. 
We send at once postpaid with BIG 

When sold send us $1.20 and we will send premium 
which youselectand are entitled toin the premium list, 

Order aed get extra 
CROWN . 0O., 






Pa. Box 482 


FREEraace = 


} 
| 
| 


‘*The Panama Canal,—The Work 
Today,’’ by John Foster Clark. 
Outlook, September 29, page 263. 


time. 


up the final impressions and observations 
the author during a ten-weeks’ 

of the work. About eleven 
columns in length, it can be read in 
class if desired. It is full of most inter- 
estingly-presented information. 


_In Popylar Science Monthly for Oc- 
tober, President David Starr Jordan gives 
a most interesting and scientific account 
of the ‘‘Karthquake Rift of 1906.’ 
Twenty ‘illustrations. 

Jt is wise for us to know all we may 
about the facts of the 1906 earthquake. 
Extravagant notions prevail and even 
superstitious ones. Perhaps, after read- 
ing this account, we may understand 
better the spirit of California. We may 
come toe agree with the closing state- 
ment that, ‘‘It would rebound to the 
moral and spiritual elevation of any 
community to be assured of a smart 
| shock at intervals and of a real #emblor 
once in each generation.’’ 








‘*Sir Wilfred Laurier and the Future 
of Canada,’’ may be found in Appleton’s 
Magazine, November, page 573. Full- 
page photographs. By William R. Ste- 
wart. We should know what Sir Wilfred 
Laurier has accomplished in Canada. 
This six-page article is just what we 
need. It is full of information which 


classes. , 


found to be of use to the « teacher:— 
‘*Public Ownership from the Business 
Standpoint’’ and ‘‘The Struggle to Pre- 
serve Forests.’’ The first is by Alan 
Benson and the references to Glasgow and 
New Zealand are most interesting and in- 
structive. The second is by R. H. Fuller 
and has eight illustrations. The boys 
will read it and summarize it cheerfully 
| for you. 





‘*Bermuda.’’ An article accompanied 
by fifteen fine illustrations and telling 
just the things you want to use with the 
Class will attract many teachers. Such 
an article is, ‘‘ England’s Half-Way House 
to Panama,’’ in the September World’s 
Work, page 7939. It is written by Charles 


| Whitefield. 


if 








| Reed, Atlantic Monthly, Sept., page 336, 


{two pictures). 


‘*The Soul of Paris,’’ by Verner Z. 
‘and ‘‘The Missionary Enterprise in 
China’’ by Chester Holcombe, page 348, 
are two articles that will prove to be of 
benefit and enjoyment for the teacher to 
read herself. She will have thoughts to 
bring into the classroom from them. 


‘*The Dog Baths of Munich,’’ by Kath- 
erine M. oof, Good Housekeeping, 
September. Fourteen pictures. 


Some of the mothers will gladly send 
their copy to you,—glad to have you ask 
for it. As a geographical article and as 
a word which will aid in the promotion 
of kindness to animals and interest in 
them, this is excellent. 


‘Revolutionary Changes in China,"’ 
by Dr. W. A. P. Martin (Ex-President 
of the Imperial College, Peking, author 


of standard books on China and _ for 
nearly sixty years intimate with the 
best thought in the orient). Right 


illustrations, 

These are just the things we want to 
get at with the classes in readable form. 
Pupils will be held and instructed: The 
Kelectic Commission; . The Empress 
Dowager; native mining enterprises ; 
China's Postal System, Customs service, 
newspapers and reading-rooms, etc. 


‘*The Jamestown Commemoration 1607- 
1907,’’by Kate Langley Bosher (thirteen il- 
lustrations), is another valuable contribu- 
tion. Pictures of Pocohbontas and Jolin 
Smith, also many others, will attract pu- 
pils. Ask them to look up the article. 
Ask them also to note ‘‘An Indian 
Summer,’’ page 504 (six pictures, one 
full-page), and ‘‘Rain in the Face,’’ Dr. 
Kastman’s story of the noted Sioux war- 
eo r (page 507. Also, ask the boys to 

e three-page article, ‘‘Latest De- 


abies in constr page 513 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
of 
The 

There have been many articles dealing 
with this subject published from time to 
This is especially recommended 
because it is concise and because it sums 


study 
short 


can be used in many ways with the | 


Two other articles in this issue will be | 





Five Cent 


cents; 





2.000 


‘or Schoolroom Decorat 

schoo] should have them. k 
Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations and 3 pictures for two 

THE PERRY PICTURES CoO., | 





Are You Using Them In Your School 


THE PERRY PICTURES. 


' They open up a new field of interest and of beauty to the childreg, i 


Half-Cent Size 3 x 3). 
One Gent Size 5* x8 ‘inches. 

120 for $1.co. Postpaid. 

Two Cent Size7 x9. All in the sepia tone. 

Two Cent Size Birds, Animals, etc., innatural colors. Two cents 
each for 13 or more; $1.75 per hundred. 

Size 10 x 12. 

23 for $1.00 


For history, language, composition, ete, 
ONE CENT Eacu for 25 01 nore; 


Gems of Art. 5 for 25 cents; 11 for 50 


ion 22 x 28 inches, for framing. 


Ev 
8 for $5.00. bas: 


two-cent stamps, 
Box 13, Malden, 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


Mass, 





Subjects Do not accept inferior imitations, if you want the genuine Perry Picture} 











Midland Teachers Agencie 


Positions for competent teachers. 


Offices: Warrensburg, Mo.; Aberdeen, So.Dak.; Valley 
No. Dak.; 
Wyoming ; Sherman, Tex. ; : Jonesboro, Ark. ; BuBois, Pg’ 


Write any office for booklet and blank. 


Cit 
Shenandoah, Towa; Pendleton, Oregon; Lander 





ARTHUR B. FURNER, 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, 
Proprietors. 


EZ 








THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU ESTABLISHED Ww 


Owned and managed by experiencéd school and agency men, 


420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








School Souvenirs for Your Pupils 











lo. I ~ Card Style. Two Heavy Em. 

a5 Cards 34, x 534 in, in size emiossed in 

j White, Rich Blue, and Gold, Deckled Edge, 

} ‘Tied with Handsome silk Tassel. Price Post. 

Paid 4'.c each; 5'2c each with your photo 

on each card. If Jess than 15 ordered include 
«: for postage. 


12 pages, Cover printed in 4 colors and Em- 
bossed in Rich Gold, Deckled Edge. Tied with 
Silk Tassel. First Insert, Fine Imported 
Onion Skin,printed from Lithographed plates; 
Second Insert, Fine-Cameo Plate paper, a 
poem “At Close of School” with marginal 
9. illustrations is Lithographed on three pages: 
first page of second insert we print to your 
order. PRICE, Postpaid 5c each; 6c each 
with your photo on each sou venir. 
than 16 ordered include 5c for postage. 

We Print in Either Style—Name of your 
School, District, Number, Township, County, 
State, ‘Name of Teacher, and School Board 
1 and names of all your pupils. 

Photo Souvenirs can be had for either style 
of Souvenirs; all that is necessary is that you 
. send us your Photo to copy—we will return 
% same in good condition in special mailing en- 
{ velope. We can copy large or small photos, 

copies always as good as the photo we copy. 
Photos guaranteed 10 years. Al} photos copied 
oval, 

Samples 





Free. Astamp will be appreciated 
toshow good faith. Allorders filled promptly 
and in a business like manner, We want to 
retain your patronage and will treat you right. 


We are anxious that you send for 
Sample. 











The Ohio Printing Company 


W. E. Seibert, Gen. Manager. 
Box N, New Philadelphia, 0. 





No. 2—Booklet Style. Size folded 4x5}, in; | 
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WORLD'S EVENTS, 


wo knowing. 
informed about current a 
have this unique magazine. 


irs with 


Colonel A. K. McClure, Subscripti 


binations : 


World’s aoa 


metpaid 


o 


You woul 
of Historical Articles now being | ongee: ney <e aaah Men of the Nation, by 


World’s Events, one year, and Every Day Pians, full set 

World’s Events, one year, and Normal Instructor, one year 

World’s Events, one year, and Pri: 
World’s Events, one year, and Teachers W 

one vend _ Seeley’s Goae B Book, 


WORLD'S atts PUBLISHING CO., 


Nore—If you are not familiar with World's Events, ask for a sample copy. 


NO LIVE TEACHER 
Can Afford to Be Without World’s Events Magazine 


edited by Dr. 
complete survey of the world’ '$ progress every month and gives all the news 
It is reliable, og egy td readable. 


S. D. Fess, furnishes its readers a 
If you wish to keep 
seg economy of time, you should 

be especially benefitted by the series 


ear, $1.00 for three years. 


Save money by ordering WORLD'S O VENTS it in cae ‘of the following com- 


$1.75 
1.10 
1.30 
1.30 
1.27 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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1» one year 
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SPECIAL DAY PROGRAMS 


May Be oe With Ease by Ordering 
from this list. 


5 Cent Costume Dialog 


The [eet ng of the Washingtons, All Because 
He Coal, ‘ot Tell a Lie, and others. 5 cts. each. 


as oO UNCLE SA AM."’ New cos- 
fA de action fou sane for lor Washington's Birthday by 
Harry C. Eldrid 

OUR HAND Y CARD SERIES for special days 


consist of Af declamations and exercises on 20 


colo cards. 
a Program 15 cents. 


ea ge te OF MIND.”" New 


lay ad rs. Tibbals. Price 15 cts, 
“THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATES.” Bes 
class Ras or commencement = ever oO 
A delightful comedy. 

Send for complete catalog of tn 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 





Arts and Crafts 


TAUGHT BY MA 
Practical Courses in Applied fin and Metal 
Work arranged to meet the requirements of 
teachers in drawing and manual training, amateur 
craftsmen and professional workers, Write for 
es and specimen lesson plate. 
ied Arts. 


Foun ererORReet 53 School of 4 A 
Kendall Bid; Grand Rapids, Michigss 




















NEW PLANS, Here soot 
of many endorsemen® 
“Your seat work plans will prove a boon, not alone to primary tes: ers, bet 
cbildren. We use them daily." Miss Elisabeth Gorman, Supr Trlsllt 
School, Elmira, N.¥. Booklet containing plans 15 cents. 

SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
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Cosmopolitan Magazine 

for Two Entire Years for 

are waiting for a bargain price on The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas. 

Only Fifty Thousand can get it. 

A quarter of a million people now own the 
“Century,” at an average price of say $90 per set.; 
You can own a set through COSMOPOLITAN 
for $37. We have secured an entire edition— 
50,000 sets—of the “Century,” which, coupled with 
a two years’ subscription to COSMOPOLITAN, is 
offered at a price far lower than this greatest of 
reference works has ever been sold for before, and 


on payment terms so easy that no one need longer go 
without it. 


-|dotun a 
$2. a month S 


IVE HUNDRED THOUSAND people 




















































The first aim of the business end of a magazine is 
to secure subscriptions which will be lasting—readers 
who will renew. It was with the idea of adding 
50,000 two-year subscribers to COSMOPOLI- 
TAN’S fast growing list of yearly readers that 
negotiations were opened for the latest edition of the 
“Century.” Terms far more favorable than we had 
hoped are the result. 

It is hardly necessary to speak here of the “Century.” 
Those who own it value it most. Most of those 
who do not own it know enough about it to envy its 
owners. The new edition has been revised and 
brought down to August of the present year, includ- 
ing the famous list of 300 amended spellings recently 
adopted in this country to the credit of President 
Roosevelt. 

If you are already a subscriber to COSMOPOLI- 
TAN, it need not deter you from taking advantage 
of this temporary opportunity to secure the work at 
nearly one-third price. The two years’ subscription 
to COSMOPOLITAN can follow the expiration of a 
your present subscription, or you can subscribe for gms 
the magazine in the name of some friend. 


This is the first time that COSMOPOLITAN has ever adopted such a method for gaining subscribers, but the high class of the work itself, and 
the great benefit conferred upon our readers, is excuse enough, if excuse were necessary. 

The edition of the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas we offer, published by the Century Company, is in every respect equal in 
high quality to the standard of excellence which has always characterized this great work. The only difference between these sets and the ones 
sold previously at much higher prices is the revision and general bringing down to date of the work in its text, its illustrations, etc. 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, as most of you know, has made more rapid strides in circulation during the past year than any 
other magazine in the world. When the public gives such result as this to a magazine there is reason for it, and the next two years’ 
numbers—which we offer you with the “Century,”—will prove as great value among magazines as does the “Century” itself 
among the world of books. Taken together, we believe this is the greatest opportunity ever offered to the reading public, 
but it is an opportunity offered to about one in ten of those who would take advantage of it. It is for the quickest. 

Cut off or copy the order form below if you are already familiar with the “Century” and want to be assured 
of sharing in this price benefit. For those of you who would like a more detailed description of this greatest of 
teference works, with book of specimen pages, illustrations, maps, etc., cut off or copy the form above. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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WANT 10 


SE 
VAM, 


se te et 


NORMAL 


1 want to 
send you my 
magazine six 
months free. 
I want you to. sit 
down now and, while 
you are thinking about 
it, write your name-on a 
postal card and send it to 
me. 
In return I will send you 
our handsomely illustrated 
monthly magazine, 


“The Money Maker’ 


six months free. j Td 
The Money Maker is a beautiful 
magazine, printed in two colors, and every 


VLOG 


issue is filled with interesting, helpful arti- 
cles that will tell you how to save money and 
how to make a safe investment of your 
savings. : 
The magazine is averitable mint of information 
regarding all kinds of real estate investments. 
It will tell you how and where to buy, how long to 
hold a property, what class of real estate grows In 
value most rapidly, etc., etc. 
It will show you how you can invest small sums—$5.09 
and vpward each month,—in the safest of real estate se- 
curities that will return you splendid protits. ; 
It will tell you how you can buy a lot in New York City— 
wonderful money making New York—by paying a little down 
and a lictle each month, and how that lot should double and treble 


in value while you are paying for it. 
Be sure to get the January number of the Money Maker, 
It is one of the very best we have ever issued. 


the press. 


I will send it promptly at your request. 


just off 


It won’t cost you a cent, 


and you will be under no obligation whatever. 


Address either office. 


Suite 443, 25th W. 42nd St> N.Y. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, (Inc.) 


Real Estate Exclusively: ; 
423 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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IF YOU WRITE US AT ONCE, 


Organs direct from the makers at factory prices. 


monthly and upwards, if desired, 


Operating the largest organ factory in the world, employing the largest cap- 
ital, buying raw material in the greatest quantity for cash—the Kimball system 
of manufacturing and distributing positively saves you $20 to 


strictly first-class organs. 


if you want ap organ at all you want a good one; a mere pretty case with no 
Secure at once the old reliable 


music in it will not do. 
Factory Prices and pay on convenient terms. 


5° a Month buys a Genuine 


KIMBALL ORGAN 


At Factory Prices, Stool and Music Book Free 
You can pow buy the famous Kimball 
We will send them to reliatle 
people anywhere, to be paid for on our extremely easy payment plan — m2.2 


<imball Organ at 





SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR MONEY-SAVING PLAN AND FREE CATALOGUE. 
Under no circumstances can youafford to buy or consider any other organ until you have our money- 
saving proposition. Our half a century’s manufacturing experience; our financially strong guarantee 


means much to you, They are your saf 
for your money than can be had elsewhere. 


each organ, Write today for free catalogue. W. 


nards and possitive assurance that you get better organ value 
The most inexperienced buyers, a_ thousand 
miles away, can deal with us wisely as the shrewdest trader, or as though you were i 
you have our assurance that your organ will be selected 


WwW. 


or more 
here in person, for 

by an expert, Stool and music book free with 
Kimball Company, 42 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ll. 








“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED”! 


Fastest .Long Distance Train in the World] 
Via THE 





. ’* 
*‘America’s Greatest Railroad 
This maguiticent train isequipped with Pullman cars 
of the very latest design and has all the special feat- 
ures Which have made the New York Central service 
so deservedly popular. Barber, Baths (Freeh and 
with Sea Salt.) Valet, Ladies Maid, Manicure, Stock 
and Market Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 
A dozen other fast trains between: 


New York, Boston, and Buffalo, sg | Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis, the West and Southwest. 
C, F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., New York 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
PERMANENTLY REMOVED. 


A WOMAN’S OWN STORY. 
“ HOW SHE CURED HERSELF 


After doctoring for years to rid myself of superfluous 
hair I finally learned the secret which cured me perma- 
nently. Becoming enthusiastic, [ offered to help other 
women. By my method you can rid yourself forever of 
all superfiuous bair by a home treatment that is safe, 
and positive. Write me today. Enclose stamp. I will tell 
you all, Florence Hawthorne, 210 White Plains Ave, New York. 


Working for Nothing. Make big 
money selling our ‘Self Sharp- 
ening Shears. Never dull; cut 
clear to the end; never loose 
in joint; hand forged; best 
Sheffield laid steel. M. M, Mer- 
cantile Co.(G) 13 North Fourth 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


| IN YOUR OWN HOME, 


known in your locality. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you de- 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Ban- 


jo, Cornet, or Mandolin willbe given free to make 


our home study courses for these instruments 
You will get one lesson 
weekly, and your only expense during the time 
you take the lessons will be the cost of postage 
and the music you use, which issmall. Write at 
once. It will mean much to yon to get our free 
booklet. It will place you under no obligation 
whatever to use it if you never write again. You 
and your friends should know of this work. Hun- 
dreds of our pupils write: “Wish Thad known of 
your school before.”’ ‘‘Have learned more in one 
term in my ome with your weekly lessons than 
in three terms with private teachers, and ata 
great deal less expense.’’ ‘‘Kverything fs so tho- 
rough and complete.” “The lessons are marvels 
of simplicity, and my 11-year-old boy has not had 
the least trouble to learn."’ One minister wrijtes: 
“As each succeeding lesson comes I am more and 
more fully persuaded I made no mistake in be- 
coming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have 


| hundreds of pupils from eight years of age to 


seventy. Don’t say you caunot learn music till 
you send for our free booklet and tuition offer. 
It will be sent by return mail free. Address 
U. 8. SCHOOL, OF MUSIC, Box 23, 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 








and music published 
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Editor’s Note--Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to auswer problems privately when the request 
is accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. .We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want itenough to pay something 
to cover postage and stationery. The amount is 
toosmall really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. All problems for so- 
lution should be sent to Edson Mills, A. M., M. 
Ph., Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
College, Ohio University. Athens, Ohio. 


1. I contract to supply dressed poultry 
for $100, if fowls conld be procured at 4 
cents a pound; but if they can be a 
cured at 3 cents a pound, I will deduct 
124% % from my bill; find cost of dress- 
ing per pound. 

Solution—- 

12% % of $100=$12.50, amount to be 
detiucted if fowls can be procured at 3 
cents, instead of 4 cents per pound, 4 
cents—3 cents=1 cent, amount he could 
afford to deduct for every pound of poul- 
try. Then $12.50-+-$.01=1250, number 
of pounds of poultry to be suppiied. 
1250 X 3c==$37.50, cost of live poultry at3 
capound., $100—$12.50=$87.50, amount 
received for dressed poultry if fowls were 
purchased at 3c per pound. 





Then $87. 50—$37. 50=$50, cost of dress- 
ing 1,250 pounds. 

.'+ yalsg Of $50.=4c cost of dressing per 
pound. 


2. My agent sold cotton at a commis- 
sion of 5%, aud invested the net proceeds 
in sugar at 2%, his whole commission 
was $210; what was the value of the 
cotton and the sugar? 


Solution— 
Out of every dollar in the receipts for 


the cotton the agent received first, §c, | 
}and secondly 


riz Of g5c or }8%c; then 5¢ 

bise=$,j,, total commission received 
on every dodlar in the 
cotton ; but $210=total commission thus 


received. Then there must have been 


19 


‘as many dollars in the receipts for cotton 
| as $,j, is contained in $210, or $3060; 
| and $3060—$210=$2850 value of sugar. 








3. A man wishing to sell a.horse and 
a cow, asked tliree times as much for the 
horse as the cow, but finding no pur- 
chaser, he reduced the price of the horse 
20% andl the price of the cow 10%, and 
sold them both for $165. What did he 
get foreach? 

Solution— 

Let 100%==asking price of the cow: 
then 300% =asking price of the horse, 
10% of 100% =10% amount deducted from 
the asking price of cow; 100%—10%= 
go% , seliing price of cow. Also, 20% of 
300% =60%, amount deducted from the 
asking price of the horse; 300% —60% = 
240%, selling price of horse; 90% +240% 
or 330%=selling price of both; but $165 
=selling price of both; hence 330%= 
$165; 1%=,}, of $165, or $%; go%=90 | 
X$4, or $45, the selling price of the 
cow, and 240%=240X$%, or $120, the 
selling price of horse. Therefore the 
horse sold for $120, and the cow for $45. 


4. The true discount of a sum for 6 
inmonths is $5, and the simple interest for 
the same time and rate would be $5.25; 
find the rate of discount. 


Solution— 


The pupil should be led to see that the 
simple interest on any sum of money, 
for any time, at any rate, the 
true discount by a sum equal to the sim- 
ple interest on the true discount, for the | 
same time, at the same rate. | 

Hence, $5.25—$5=§. 25, simple interest | 
on the tme discount for 6 montlis, 1% | 

° 


exceeds 
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receipts for | 


, the principal at the time of 
| payment, there would be $1.10 less dra 


Pal 
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Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


of $5 for 6 months=$.025; then, $.2<5 
$.025=10. 
-*. 10%=required rate. 


5. The intereston two notes, aggregay 
face value $3600, is $158, one at 6y4 
and the other at 7% : get the face of the 
64% note. 

Solution— 

Suppose both notes to draw 7% + thes 
7% ot $3600 for 8 mo.=$168, amount of 
interest the notes would have earned fad 
both drawn 7%. $168—$158=$10, amount 
of interest lost by reason of one’ note 
only drawing 64%. 7%—6\% ‘cH S 
difterence in rates. 34% of $1 for 8 mo, 
=$.005, amount’of interest lost on §1 of 
the 644 % note; then, $10+$.005 2009 


.'. f2000o=face of 64% % note. 


6. At 5% a certain principal amounts 
to $260 for a certain time, and at 8%, for 
the same time,it would have amounted 
to $290; find the time. 

Solution— 

Since the principac and the dime ar 
the same, the only thing that could pro. 
duce a difference in amounts would be 
rate. 8% —5%=3%, difference of rate, 
| $296—$260=$36, difference of amounts, 
| Therefore 3% of the principal for the 





| time—$36; 1% of the principal for the 
time=$12, and 5% of the principal for 
the time=$60. Hence, $260—s0=f200, 

| the principal. 5% of $200 for 1 

| $10; then, $60+f10=6. 

| years=required time. 

| 

| 


year= 
Therefore 6 


7. There have been three equal annual 
| payments on.a 10% note for $1500 given 


three years ago this day. The balance 
; due on note is $1169. What was each! 
| payment? 
| ' 
Solution— ! 


For every $1 applied to the. discharge 
of the principal at the time of the fitst 


payment there was $1 less drawiny inter 
d 


est for the second period, and cons 
quently, there was 1oc_ less of interes 
pay at thattime. Therefore, for every § 
applied to the discharge of. the a 
at the time of the first payment th 
was $1.10 thus applied when the secon 
payment was made. In like manner, fe 
every f1.10 applied to the discharge 6 
the secom 






ing interest during the third period, am 
in consequence, there would be 
$1.10 or 11¢ less of interest to pay at thw 
time. Hence for every $1.10 appliedt 
the principal at the time of the ~ecott 
payment, there was exactly $1.21 thusa 
plied at the time of the third pay:ment. 
ot. $I+$1.104+$1.21 or $3.31 was ap 


10% 


| plied to the discharge of the principal in 
| the éhree payments as often as ove dollat 


was applied in first. But $1500-—$110 
=$331, total amount applied to the di 
charge of the principal in the three pit 
ments. 

-°. $331+$3.31=100; .*. $100=<monnl 
applied on the principal at the time o 
the first payment. But 10% of $1500= 


| $150, interest due at the time of the fir 


payment. .*. $150+100=$250, ove @ 


the equal payments. 
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8. My agent sold my grain, reserving” 
his commission. He invested in cattle, 
and his total commission, at 513% {@# 
selling and 5% for buying, was $) 
what did he pay for cattle? 


Solution— 
Out of every do//ar in the receipts 1@) 
gtain the’ agent received first 5'sc, 
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Be Fat. 





Don't 





Your Weight to Normal, Re- 
quires } No Starvation Process and 
is Absolutely Safe. 


PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 
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a My Wonderful Obesity Reducer—What It Has 
Done For Others It Can Do For You. 


e lime ar 





compels perfect assimilation of the food and 


could pro- Hiynds the food nutriment where it belongs. It 

1] quires no starvation process. Youcan eat all | 
wonid. be 

; su want. It makes muscle, bone, sinew, nerve | 

> ol rates, dbrain tissue out of the excess fat, and "quick- 

i yreduces your weight to normal. It takes off 

amounts, big stomach and relieves the compressed con- | 


ition and enables the heart to act freely and the 
to expand naturally and the kidneys and 
#to perform their functionsin a natural man- 
+. You will feel better the first day you try 
wonderful home reducer. Fill out coupon 
erewith and mail to-day. 
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This coupon is good for one trial package of 
Seilogg’s Ubesity Reducer witb testimonials from 
hundreds who have been greatly reduced, mailed 
free in plain package. Simply fill in your name 
H and address on dotted lines below afd mail to 


F. J. KELLOGG, 3978 Boteus Bldg., 
Battle Creek, Mich 
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1d conse. Make 
— Your Money 


“<q EARN MONEY 


' Fortunes are being made by those who know 
how, when and where to invest. 


le secon 





inner, 10 It is our business to know a good investment. 
i Those who have followed our advice have made 
Charge 0 money. Last May we advised the purchase of 


Mohawk Mining Stock at 50c, It has sold since 
at 319.50. An investment then of $500 in 1000 
#hares made a profit of $f9,000 or 3800% in 6 
Months. At one time Mohawk sold at lv cents, 

e recommended Silver Pick when it was selling 
at2i cents, It sold later at $2.15. Another stock 
we recommended advanced 100 per cent in less 
than 30 days. We now recommend Nevada Star 


10% 


y at thi atl0c. Buy it, and buy all you can afford tocarry. 
lied f We havecarefully investigated this and we do not 
pple believe that vou will ever have a better chance 
2 seco to make a large fortune from a small 
t beginning than right now in the stock of the 

“S18 §Nevada Star Mining Co 
iyiment, g _ 

2 At 10 Cents Per Share. 

was ap Par Value $1.00, fully paid and non-assessable. 
reipal in Nevada is considered the greatest mining 
I State in this country. Greenwater, Maggie 

ve dollar Creek, Bullfrog, Geldtield and Tonopah districts 


; are booming. Now is your time to buy for large 
O — $1109 ete before prices go upon the jump. Buy 
evada Star at once, The allotment offered at 


the dis 10e, is small, and will no doubt be snapped up 
: - quickly, as the prospects seem good to make 
ree pays _ er cent profit or more within % days. Ime 

allment payments if desired. A _ few 





cone month may start you on the road to 
a fortune. Send for free illustrated Nevada 
prospectas and full information. 
F. A. MEIDINGER, President 
HICAGO, ILL. 
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305 Gaff Bldg., Cc 











Traveling Salesmen Wanted 


We want more salesmen in all parts 
of the Country to sel! our goods 
to grocery dealers. No canvasing. 
We pay from $5 to $100 per 
month and traveling expenses. 
Experience epee een’ We 







é . have the best syste’ er adopted. 
1s $8; e Dealers buy at Night. Write today 
+y before the territory is all takon. 






Address PURITY A. £. (0., Chicage, lil, 





(Settee 


Read Dr. Oneal's liberal offer to those who have eye 
far troubles, on page 41. __ 










New Obesity Reducer Quickly 


the Above Illustration Shows the Remarkable Effects | 


My new Obesity Reducer taken at mealtime | 





had left 94% cents to invest in cattle and 
| to pay himself a commission of 5% forso 
doing. Then, ,3; of 9434 c=4\4c, agent’s 
| second commission on one dollar of sales 
544c+4%c=I0 ¢c, total amount of com- 
mission received for every dollar in the 
receipts for grain. But $60=total amount 
of commission thus received. 

.*.§60--10 cents=600. Hence, $600= 
amount received by the agent for grain, 
and $600—$60=—$540, , amount paid for 
| cattle. 


| 
| 
| 


| g. If A invests a certain sum in 6% 
| stock at. 107%, three times as much in 


| 5% stock at 89%, brokerage % in each 


| case, what did he invest in each kind of 
| stock, if his total income from both 
| kinds ot stock is $500? 

Solution— 
| $1.07%4+%c—§1.08, cost of $1 of first 
‘stock; then $1 invested in first stock will 
i buy $}3o of the stock and will yield [9° 
of 6c=$,, per annum. 

89'%4c+ 4c= goc, cost of $1 of the second | 
stock; then $3 invested in the second | 
stock’ will buy $%for $4" of stock, and 
will yield 1° x5c=$} per annum. 

$1+$3=—$4, a proportional investment; 

$).+84=$4, income on _ proportional 
investment ; 

Y of $i=$,,, average income on one 








invested dollar. 
But $500=total income thus received; 
| then $500-+$,',—=$9000 total investment. 
Then of $go0o==$2250, cost of first | 
stock, and 3{ of $gq000= 36750, cost of 


second stock. ~ 
| 


— 
io. My agent sold cotton at 4% com- 


mission, and invested 3 of its value in 
sugar at 1%“ commission, and then re- 
mitted the balance, $200; find his com- 
mission. 
Solution— \_ _ gg i) ine 
Out of every dollar in thesreceipts for 
aside first, 4c to pay 
agent’s commission for selling the 
cotton; secondly, 75 cents to be invested 
in coffee; and thirdly, a sum equal to 
1%% of 75 cents=I cent, to pay agent's 
commission for buying coffee. Then 
go+75c-+1c=80c, total amount used by | 
agent out of every dollar of the receipts | 
for cotton, $1—S8o0c=20c, amount to be re- 
mitted to me; but $200=total amount 
thus remitted to me. Then §200+20c— 
1000. .*. $1000=value of cotton. 
4% of $1000=$4o0, agent's first com- 
‘mission, and 1%‘% of (3¢ of $1000) = $10, 
agent’s second commission. Then gyo+ 
fio=§50, total commission received. ‘ 
4 


. A boy received 570 oranges to sell. 
| He was to receive 1% cents for each 
| orange he sold, and was to pay 474 cents | 
| for each orange he ate, he received $6.88. | 
| How many oranges did he sell? 


cotton there was set 








Solution— 
570X 1 4cents=$7.60, the boy 
would have received had he sold a//, and | 
ate none. $7.60—$5.88=$.72, amount 
lost by eating oranges. 474c-+1%c=6c, 
the amount he would lose by eating one 
| orange. 


amount 


number of 
570—12=558, 


*.72c+-6c=12, or the 


| 
| oranges the boy ate. 
| 


| number he sold. 


A sold partof his goods at20% pro- 
fit and the rest at 10% loss; if they cost 
him $400 and his sain was $50, find cost 
of the part sold at profit. 

Solution— 

Let 100’, =cost of part sold at a profit. 

$400—100% =cost of part sold at a loss. 
, Then 20% of 100% =20%, amount ot gain, 

and 10% of ($400—100%)=—f4yo—10%, 

amount of loss. Nowsince his net profit 

on this whole transaction was $50, the 
| above gain must have exceeded the loss | 








NORMAL. INSTRUCTOR 


| TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Card Writies or Laeering 
by mail and guaran 
y field noe owere rowded. My My 


37 
New York Normal Art School 





Thoro' songh ion for teaching practical drawing 
and art. Teacher's pan tw course, one year. Instruc- 
tion Tndividual: RA now 


Lexington Ave. New York. 





inatrection is 
ractical, personal and Le 

Easy terms, Write for large cata- 

logue. Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
a 








SHORTHAND 
Taught by mail; guaranty contract; 
ayetom gimp! peedy, accurate Thou- 


pm BA 











THE rer NAL 
106 The Baldwin, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Strained, inflamed or 


¥ Mi 
“Oldest and Largest School of its Kiad”’ 
diseased eyes, grapulat- 
ed lids, ulcers, cataract, 


SORE EVES 222.5. ste: 


tired or watery eves, and eyes that ache, use Schlegel’ $ 
magic eve lotion, a soothing remedy that cures quick- 
ly. Write today for free sample bottle and full infor- 
mation. =e aa 2c stam Add 
- SCH “EGEL € co. 
1357 Wacktanw Bldg.. 
SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, 


ELECTRI NOVELTIES. Catalog of 200 


Free. If it’s Electric we have it. OHIO ELECTRIC 
WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, The World's 
Headquarters for Electric Toys, Fan Motors, Dyna 
mos, Books, Gas Engines, We Undersell All. Want Agents, 


Chicago. Ih. 














For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete” 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. * Betab- 

lished 15 years. S-ounce box paste, 10 cents, Sold by Dealer’ and Agents. 
Ask or write for free samples. 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, "295 Eas Washing St.. Indi polis, Ind. 








NEW RUGS sec: OLD CARPET 


F YOU have an old worn out carpet let us weave ii into a clean, 
bright new rug. We make the best all around rug on the mar- 
ket. Thousands in use all over the U.S. Prices reasonable. Sat- 
tisfaction guaranteed. Wanted—Ladies to form clubs. We pay 
the freight. 
rd for booklet and Information, 
METROPOL ITAN RUG WORKS, 155 So, Western Av,, Chicago, Tl 





Let Me Prove That 


(0 Acres «. Irrigated Land 


will 
earn 


$2.50 


Irrigated, 


@. W. SHUTT, President 
RioGrande Land, Water & Power Co, 


jU know, or can easily learn from 


1 United Sta 
gramons Reports, that irrigated lands in the Great j 


Southwest, in selected crops, will net $300 to 
year per acro over and above the 


cultivation, ready. 
to earn at — * 


entire cost of culti- 


$950 wc. for You 


| Will Sell It to You for 
0 aWeek, 







under geri And. the 
abundant 
crops of large 
and in every 
other Ly au- 
perior hay 
rains, vegeia: 
les and fruite 


4. 


vating thom 
Ansone wi who knows the country will tell you that abso- < Ss r on ne $3000 a 
lutely the surest, safest way in the world to gain o large andoften sah h assié. 
and permanent income for a opalions outlay Se tes o hint ¢ 
is to get hold of a few acres of ted Old Albuquerque, rt 
land in the Great Southw ° “The ah. is no 





But always before it has ame at ALBUQ 








according to location o 


least a few nana < dollars and it has 
been necessary for the rim to live on the land and mre Suge o cages 
derolop it. ible for you to get tenAlba eo The land is neer a 
acres of the finest ‘rigered da ‘hod in the % = srowing city 
world if you can save $2. y* ra Sity in New Mexico 
Youcan go and live on te assured of jarito Sar Aeris toclandiem ouiial 
an income from it alone of $3000 to $10,000 every & to ran through the city, 
sear withous fall. } | ae The main line of the Nanta 
Or you can remain in your present position and add } f Ss 6 Ra rons through our 
that mach to what you hx land cen ona t 


earn. 

Fo company will te your property 
for a small share of the oc 
Pa a don’t have to know a ‘a thing in the worl@ about 

min, 

Now. t can and wilt prove all this from the high- 
est authorities in the land. 

au you have todo Soowsite me and say,"Proveto 
me that ten acres of your land will net 
from $3000 to $10,000 year above all cost of LOS 
ef it.” 

have the proof, so read what mycom- [LJ 

pans will do for you. vs 


4 Twill deliver to yom a once a Secured Lan 


tract for ten acres of irrigated lands in the Rio a0 ff 


Grande Valley. 


You must pay my company $2.50 a week or as ¥ F 
ike, 


much more as you 
Instead of your having to pay interest on de- = = 
ferred payments, I agree,-for my company, to: Ed 
pay you 5% per arnum onthe money yon pay in. 7 
Tosouie my company to fullyirr and ad i = J 
ar land and turn it over to you under Be en‘ 
ull cultivation whenever you desire to 234 
mature your contract. oat! 
2.50 a week k will mature your con- Pyblito 
tract in 10 yea =e? 
But after you heve ve paid $2.50 a week 


for three yea © same total bee 
amount in i sho shorter time, I agree and Garales C 


bind my company to loan you en 
money make al) future pay- @ernard 
ments and muture your contract. 


‘ Remember pho land will befaity 
rriga' and completely under 
epitinetion sopenr rat year’scro} ~ | Gabinal Ti, 
ld net you enough over a 
ator e the cost of cultivating it, to fully 
y your loan. 

ee wou!d then own your land out- 
right and have an assured income of 
from $3000 @ year 

* s % 


you hope in any other way as safe and eure as this 


to Rerces so large an income a few years + gl now? 
Not in ali the world have I ond 


coperiany for men of small me 


This is invest ment—not speculation—yet you get ret 
one to those from successful speculation. 
And all the while you are secu 


r vo that no man could buy for a millio pay 
here is no question like finding gold or 
about this 


roposition 
The lan 


is there for all time. 


‘Thewater is there for all time tonourish and fertilize . 


Pp don’t have to dig in the ground deeper 
P 


There are no insects that destroy crops in this country. 


ares is no chance for drought. 


ere is no chance knowa to man for a single crop 


failure, ever. 
















of so good an 

this ema)! space I cannot tell 3 you all the steps that 

have been taken to sa cequasd yest money in every way. 

urns 

instloss by the = jot 
finest farm land in the world, and your Interest in water- 


iking oil 


And our own oe rio line Is to 
7’. supply additional cheap and con- 
». \ venient tpepepor tation to every 
i section of these land 
“""~g Ifyou want to see the omy 
for yourself, you can go wit 
take to look at 
ir you and your 
@ friends can band to er ap 
send @ representative. 
Or I will send goa names of 
prominent men who have — 
or will go and you can ask 
what conditions they fin 
But this is the merest outline of 
what I will show you in detail. 
there many features of this 
Secured Land Contract that make 
Sf) it eafe and profitable which I have- 
&; n’t space to touch upon. 
/ Tam only attempting to make it 
clear to you that if you can possibl 
1}. save $2.50 a week you can have on cesured 
three to ten thousand dollar income in 


» afow 
' nied fdoubt—I have proof. ened 
= promised to lay it before you, 
All you have to do is to write for it—that 
ou @ cent more than postage, 
‘ast as the mails can carry, I 
will send you proof that as sure as crope 
gee where c:imate, soil and go condi- 
ions are perfect, you can be jally 
independent in a few years. 
. * 


Now, not to hurry your decision in the least 
bat & 10 protect the price, write me personally 


Yor ei after the first lot of ten acre tracts is 
contracted foe we will have to ask more, 

But I make this promise, 4 

very man or woman who answers this ad- 
vertisement at once can have at least ten 
ery on these terms unless, of course, all our 
and should be already contracted for from 
this one advertisement, 

Now, write at once. I can say nothing more 
in this advertisement except that, if I could, 
I would not tell you all you cen confident! 
expect from this Investment. For you would 
not believe it without the peoos whic. 

ut in an.advertisemen ee 
dress me personally | believe me 
Sincerely, 


E. W. SHUTT, President 


Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 
659 Houser Building,’ 


St. Louis, Mo. 











LATEST STYLE UPRIGHT 
CONCERT GRAND. 


CASH DOWN. 
Balance on easy how easily you can 


- 895 installment plan. ere & high grade | 


year guaranteed | 
re. Piano or Organ in your home, Sit down and | 
today for 

5 The wonderful Cornish Album of Miniatures, deseribing 

eholeest of fifty styles of Cornish Instruments ranging in price 
from the least My on per te the Gnest ever built, 

The names an ae % of 6,000 registered purchasers. 

Oar 

musien! 


lan to give you a two years’ 
jueation absolutely free. 


All these aids are free, We | 


Will send them to you alicharges 
paid,and when you have selected 
the instrument you wish, we 
will send itto you, freight pre- 
paid, on 


| 30 Days’ Free Trial | 


that you may compare it in 
our own home with other 
igh class makes and prove 
for yourself that Cornish 


Instruments are the most | 


satisfactory instrnments you 
can buy at a! price, Bee 
for yourself the 

aud artistic cases and test 
the wonderful Cornish tone, 
the most exquisite that 
ever delighted your ear. 
Then if you are not fully 
satisfied with the Instru- 











CHAPEL ORGAN, FOR HOME, 
CHURCH OR HALL 


$ 5 Per Month 


THE COKONA. in your own home, return 
Cash Down, it at our expense. Even 
Balance on If after a year's use the tn- 
easy install. *trument ie not satisfactory, 
ment plan. we will refund your money 
t with six per cent interest in 
addition, giving you One Year’s Free Trial. 
Two Years’ Credit If Needed 
Cornish Pianos and Organs are famous for their 
durability. 
atrument, you 
buy for a lifetime. 
Only the finest 
material that money 
can buy ie used in 
Cornish {netruments 
and only the most 
skilled workmen are 
ee. They ere 
a0, to you direct 
from the factory at 
tess than half what 
tes and dealers 
charge. You save 
all the agents’ profit 
and pay at your own 
convenience, taking 
two years’ credit if 
needed. Do not 
think of buyin 
a Piano or an Organ 
without sending for 
the Free Cornish 
Aids, Sit down and write 
for them today. 


installment plan 


ConNisH (0) Washington, N. J, 











DO YOU WANT A GOOD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
At less than one-half Regular Price? 


We have a few sets on hand which 
we took on a contract and which we will 
sell for cash at less than one-half price. 


THE 
NEW UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Twentieth Century Edition 


Regular Prices $30.00 cloth; $42.00 
half leather. But you can have them 
while they last for $9.00 cloth and 
$12.00 half leather. 


F.A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N.Y. 











beautiful | 


ment after a month's trial | 


When you purchase a Cornish in- 


only on our easy | 





INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


EDDIN 


ts, etc., engraved & printed gu 
Visiting Cards ards cas wae ==@ | 
The Estedrook Press, 121 Boston. 


Psa ab mae PB OOF) ee Oe 3 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR © 


‘by $50. But 20%—($40—10%) =30%— 
$40. 

.*. 30%—$40=$50: then 30% =fo0, 1% 
| =$3, and 100% =$300, cost of part sold 
at a profit. 


13. Said A to B, I have 8 times as much 
money as you have; said B to C, I have 
? as much money as you have; but said 
A to C, I have $770 more than you have. 
How much money had each? 

Solution— 

Let 5 units C’s money, 2 units=B’s 
money, and 16 units—A’s money. 16 
units—5 units=11I units, amount A has 
more than C. 

. Il units=§$770, and 1 unit—§70. 5 
units—5 xX $70=$350, C’s money; 2 units 
=2X $70—$140, B’s money; and 16 units 
| =16X $70=§1120, A’s money. 





LET us show you } 


14. A man being asked the time of 
day, replied that +} of the time past 8 
o’clock A. M., equaled 4 of the time 
what was 


} 

| from now to midnight again ; 
the time? 

| Solution— 


Let 5%=time from 8 o’clcok A. M. 
till now. Then, 3%—time from now to 
midnight again. 
| §%+3%=—8%, time from 8 o’clock to 
midnight again. But the time from 8 
lo’clock A. M. to midnight equals 16 
_ hours. 

. 8%—16 hours, 1%=—2 hours, 
5% -=10 hours, time from 8 o'clock A. M. 
till.now. 

Adding 1c hours to 8 o'clock A. 
gives 6 o’clcok P. M. 


and 
M. 


The interest on United States 4% 
penuh is payable quarterly in gold; 
granting that the quarterly income from 
these bonds might be immediately loaned 
at 6% simple interest, payable in gold, 
what would the income on 20 1,000 
dollar bonds amount to in 5 years, with 
gold at $1.05? 

Solution— 

Four per cent of $20,000 for 3 months 
=200, interest on bonds for one quarter. 
| In a period of 5 years there would be 
intervals, and the bonds 
earn 20 times $200 or 

‘ 


such 
theretore, 


| twenty 
| would, 
| $4000. 
| The first $200 loaned at 6% 
| draw interest for 19 quarters, the second 
| for 18, the third for 17, and se on down 
/to the /ast but one which would draw 
interest efor 1 quarter. The last $200 
would be received at the expiration of 
the 5 years, and of course could not draw 
any interest for any part of that time. 

Now the interest on the fvs/ $200 for 
Ig quarters+the interest on the second 
$200 for 18 quarters+the interest on the 
third $200 for 17 quarters, and so on to 
the /asé dut one, would be the same as 
the interest on one $200 for the sum of 
all these intervals. 

The sum of the series, 19+18+17+4 . 

.I=190; hence, 6% of $200 for 190 

quarters=$570, additional income. 

$40004-$570—-$4570, total income in 
gold. 

$1 in gold--§$1.05 in currency; hence, 
$4570 in gold=4570x $1.05—$4798.50 


total income required. 


‘*Legends Every Child Should Know. ’’ 
A Selection of the Great Legends of all 
Times for Young coe ty Edited by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
and decorated by Blanche Ostertag. 261 
pages. Price go cents. Doubleday Page 
& Company, New York. 

The publishers of this delightful book 
; are publishing books which they have 
/named ‘‘The Every Child Should Know 
Series’’ of which this book is one. Mr. 
Mabie’s name as editor of this book is a 

arantee of its excellence. A most 

valuable book for school libraries and 
for a gift book for a child. 


would, 


Illustrated | 





Arithmetic in the Common 
Schools. 


(Continued from page 5) : 


The natural inferences to be gathered 
from the foregoing discussion are in- 
cluded in the ‘following statement. We 
would do better work Hi we commenced 
the study later, devoted less time to it, 
mastered the fundamental facts, under- 
stood the essential principles, applied 
them to the ordinary experiences of life, 
and omitted a large portion of the text 
which now furnishes puzzles and the 
study of which produces stupefaction. 
If we could fully realize the injury 
inflicted upon the child by the amount 
of work we require of him, the unnatur- 
alness of his attempt to understand intri- 
cate and abtruse reasoning processes in his 
early years and the comparatively rare use 
ever made of the knowledge acquired, 
then we would give to this branch the 
time it merits and get out of it the 
mental training it is capable of giving. 

It is hardly necessary to say that while 
doing the work indicated above, the 
child should receive such instruction in 
art, literature, geography, history and 
other subjects as will furnish opportuni- 
ties for the development of his imagina- 
tion and the culture of his sympathies; 
such nurture as will put him in touch 
and tune with life in all its best forms. 

We shall, one of these days, see the 
unwisdom of sending the child to school 
when he is five years of age. The lhisto- 
rian of the future will furnish in proof 
of our semi-civilized state, the fact that 
we did not allow the child his first and 
greatest riglit, the right to grow. Before 
many years, the age when the child may 
enter school will be raised to six; later, 
will be advanced too seven and before 
the present century closes, will be fixed 
at eight years. The years now devoted 
to the primary grades will be given toa 
modified form of kindergarten training. 
This work will be so administered that 


| the child will become sturdy physicaliy. 


intelligent and responsive morally, and 
alert and ambitious intellectually. Then 
we shall not see the limpness and in- 


difference manifest in so many children. 


They will be allowed to start at the 
beginning, go forward in the paths in 
which they are fitted by nature to walk, 
and in the end acquire that power which 
natural conditions and wholesome work, 
pursued according to intelligent methods, 
can give them, 

These changes are not to be made at 
once and it is not best that radical means 
be adopted in bringing them about, but 
all who are interested in the training of 
our youth, and especially onr school 
officials and teachers, should give to the 
problem stated above, such reading, 
study, investigation and prudent experi- 
ment as will, in a reasonable time, re- 
place the inethods found in our comiyon 
schools with such school privileges as 
will permit the child to be the most his 
capacities and abilities will allow him 
to become. 


INDUSTRIAL & ART MATERIALS 


HE unique Industrial and Art materials, which 
bog publish, give the child an opportunity to put 





_——- his theory, to express himself in do- 
ing ¢ a ve work. The materials are simple, inex- 
pensive and artistic, and have heen introduced in some 
of the larger cities and leading art and training schools 
in the country. Many of the materials were devised 
by Miss Seegmiller, Director of Art Education in 
Indianapolis. 
A Fcw of the Materials 
Bogus Paper Weaving Mats 

Tilo Strands ~~ Text Sheets 
Designing Papers Art Text Sheets 
Perkins Outline Pictures Art Text Calendars 
Sunbonnet ay! Art Text Christmas Folders 

Color Cards Art Text Bookmarks 
Overall Boy Color Cards Once-Upon-a-Time 
Alphabet Sheets Leaflets 
Easy Dyes Straight-line Stencils 

These materials provide work for every grade from 
the first to the eighth,—they give the child a chance to 
make something that is both useful and beautiful. 

If you will mention ‘The Normal Instructor” and 
the grade in which you teach, we will send you free of 
charge, a sample package of these beautiful materials, 
Seeing is believing. 

Primary Hand Work 

We have just issued a pew book by Miss Seegmiller 
of Indianapolis, called “Primary Hand Work.” It is 
profusely illustrated and outlines a graded eourse for 
the first four years. Cloth, price $1.00, postpaid. This 
is a book you need. 

Send for descriptive circulars of our Industrial and Art 
Materials and new ntary Readers. 


ATKINSON, ee ZER & Grover. Publishers, 


and Shorthand (Eng. and Span.) Fr. 
Spanish Ger. and = Beptneeetns pas Dna 
e mails. Large salaries. 
paor. 1. C. STEMER, 


PLAYS feveta 


Tilo Matting 





























ihe Mlineis Medical College, | 
adem rare on Began Sept.4,1995, 
. continues throuchent 
TEACHERS mapa A COURSE t Three Terms of four 
SCHOOL OF months each. hen oh to January, 
to September 
MEDICINE May to Septon tr “te 
AND 
PHARMACY | “ ted. th 
During the ciate crn al dn, ih for Nurses fa 
SUMMER at 
CHICAGO, 


PHARM ACY © COURSE; Two years of six wonths 
Write and Information to 
ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ington Blv 


182-190 Wash d., Chieago, th 














STEEL PENS og 


To write easily and smoothly, you want a pen 
that’seven of point. } 
To get a - that’s even of point, buy the 

Spencerian 
Seateetenet wll steel, by expert hand workers, 
——_ perfect. Noseconds. There’sa Spen- 
rian Pen made for you. 
Satemneanne of 12 pens, different patterns, sent 
upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 














ONE HUNDRED 


a letter, piece of 
music, » BR. or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 

nN Pri “y wash- 

. o wetting of paper. 

Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Ystey St, Row fort. 





**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of thie publication 


You ere no greater intellectually 

than your » Easy, inexpen- 

ww sive. Inereases income; gives ready 
emory for faces, names, business 

details, studies conversation; idqve slops Will, publie 
speaking ere. Send for Free Booklet. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 79] Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 





newspaper for the hom 
costing $2to¢4. Try it 13: wks. for 15c. Pathfinder, 


ENTS For 13 Weeks 
15 rial Subscript 


weekly all the really po! t 

news of the world is stated clearly, impartially and concise 
ly, for busy readers—a variety of, 
ed. It is sincere, a who! oo interesting THE 


ral features being add 


rindical# 


takes place of 
Vash.,D.Ce 


il year, 








ernment. 

PricesCutin Half 
> tointroduce, Dont buy 
fy until you seeour large, 
ry new 80-page Band in- 
> strument text-book B. 

Sent FREE. Write to-day. f - 
2 e-amnstciasinnat.0 (98) 


We Supply the U. S. 
Gov 





129 g.4tnst.Cincinnati,O 








pleasure. Ca‘ 
CARVANO MPG. CO., 653 59th Street, CHICAGO 


SWASTIKA NEW GRAZE 


INDIAN GOOD LUCK EMBLEM 


Enamel! Roman Gold or Oxi 


Hard polished 
dized Silver finish. Long lifeto the wearer and much 


talog, wholesale price list and pin 25s 





Men or women 
a Home 3:2'2::° 
arn —— — . 
where they live. We A-AY the s “ ork 
and teach yee — The work is light and agreeal'e. 
Write us to-da: money. Old established firm. 
ROYAL M MANUPACT 
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AHERE is a Reason— 

__ Why the Good People of Amev~ 
ica buy Cascarets as Fast as the 
Clock Ticks. py otter 

Every second some one, somewhere, is 
a little Ten-Cent Box of Cascarets. 
123, 4, 5, 6—60 times to the Minute, 
#) Minutes to the Hour, 3600 Boxes an 
gn Hour, 36,000 Boxes a Day of Ten Hours, 
r2#0,000 Boxes a Month, and then some. 

Think of it—220,000 People také a Cas- 
qret tablet each day. Millions use Cas- 
carets when necessary. 

The Judgment of Millions of Bright 
Americans is Infallible. They have been 
Buying and Taking Cascarets at that rate 
iat over Six years, 
* 




















* * 


Over Five Millions of Dollars have been 
ent to make the merits of Cascarets 
known, and every cent of it would be lost, 
d@ not sound merit claim and hold the 
constant, continued friendship, Patronage 
nd Endorsement of well-pleased people year 
year. 





* * * 


There is also a Reason— 
Whv there are Parasites who attach 
themselves to the Healthy Body of Cascar- 
¢t’ssuccess—Imitators, Counterfeiters, Sub- 
stitutors, 

They are Trade Thieves who would rob 
scarets of the ‘“‘Good Will’’ of the people, 
md sneak unearned profits, earned and 
aid for by Cascarets. 

A Dishonest Purpose means a Dishonest 
Product and a Disregard of the Purchasers’ 
Health or Welfare. 

Beware of the Slick Salesman and his 
cient ‘‘Just as Good” story that common 
sense refutes, 

Cascarets are made only by the Sterling 
Remedy Company, and put up in metal box 
with the ‘‘long-tailed C’’ on the cover. 
They are never sold in bulk. 
Every tablet marked “‘CCC.” 
Be sure you get the genuine, 
































To anyone afflicted with & 


37] CANCER 


or to anyone beving friends or rela- 
tives so afflicted, I will eend my 


“Facts About Cancer” FREE. 


It fs a book of 100 pages and tells the cause 
of Cancer and instructs in the care of the 
[aage states what to doin case of bleed- 
ing, pain, odor, etc. A valuable guide in 
the management of any case. 
Those not directly interested please send 10 cents 
stamps or coin. 


Dr. L. T. LEACH, Box 88E. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TYPEWRITER SuPesIOn, 

202 La Salle Street, hieago, [IL 


FIRST $1.° BOX FOR at: 
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prepaid, full 

taed $1 «box of OX 
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in people. Cure Rheu- 

5 Indigestion, Ner- 
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| such pets ? 


the tiger. 
| well as forfood,—the lion 


The Tiger 


Continued from page 9 


from the camel, the tiger pounced upon 
her, and carried her off before her hus- 
band’s eyes, for he. was not able to save 
her. 


Similar Animals 


The leopard, found in Africa, India, 
and many islands of Southern Asia, 
| meet like the tiger. The leopard has 
; spots instead of stripes, however, and he 


Is 


can climb trees. The tiger seldom 
climbs. 
The American pauther, or jaguar, 


; found in America from Texas to Pata- 
| gonia, but more abundantly in Brazil and 
| Paraguay, is also similar. It lives on 





deer, sheep, cattle, turtles and their 
eggs. 

| Suggested Questions and Written 
Work 


I. Talk over Blake's ‘‘ Tiger,’’— 
‘*In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the ardor of thine eyes,’’ 
| etc.,—asking the meaning of the differ- 
ent verses. 

2. Classify the tiger. 
the cat and lion. 


Compare with | 


| 3. Describe it—size, color, teeth, etc. 


4. How is it adapted to jungle life? 
5. Compare the habits of 
(Tiger will kill for sport as 
has a nobier 
nature. ) 

6. Female tiger: cubs: would you like 
would you trust them ? 

7. Describe the places in which the 
tiger is found—tropical jungles of what 
countries? 


8. Write a story describing the way in 


the lion and | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





, and great care has been taken to keep in 


| 
| 


which a native oi acertain Indian village | 


}at last traps the tiger that has been 
| threatening the safety of that whole 
village. 


g. What animals of the genus Felis can 


to. Read and tell the story of the man- 


eating tiger, Shere Khan, and of the law 


| lover has an Indian 





of the jungle in regard to the killing of 
men, in Kipling’s ‘Jungle Book.’’ 


Outlines for English Lessons 


Continued from page 15 


perhaps dead,—follows him to America 
with friends and comes to the ‘‘ Butter- 
milk Falls,’’ only to see that her former 
maiden in his em- 
She was churning at the time 
and overcome by con- 
flicting emotions, she throws first the 
churn, and then herself, over the falls; 
hence the foaming water ahd the name 
‘* Buttermilk Falls.’’ 

A personal adventure in outline never 
fails to attract the pupils’ attention. One 
of these is: Three ladies on crossing to 
the Rockies had lived in a parlor car four 
days and had their hats hung up on 
hooks near the window. One morning 
after breakfast the conductor asked if his | 
sick son might be served from their table. 
The request was granted, and the window 
opened in order that there might be 
moreair, Asthe boy entered, out blew one 
of the bonnets over the plains of Kansas. 

The tracing of that bonnet has devel- 
oped many love stories. The bonnet was 
what a youny lady, who was about to be | 
married, needed to complete her trous- | 
seau. The bonnet was just whata mother | 
wanted, so she could attend church ser- | 
vice. The bonnet was trimmed with red, | 
white and biue, and was the means of 
making a girlso beautiful that a hitherto 
unresponsive soldier-lover declared him- 


brace. 
near some falls, 


self, or it was the inspiring model by | 
which an ingenious milliner brought 
patronage to herself, | 


A clever sensational story might be 
developed in the following way. (This 
outline is true, which would, perhaps, 
add interest to the sketch.) A beautiful 
and successful woman physician is envied 
by her sister and is very devoted toa | 
brother who has been disowned by his 
peopie, and to whom she has always 
declared that she would leave her money. | 
She is found dead, apparently having 
taken her own lite, and beside her pillow 
are two notes. In one she bids good-bye 
to everyone. The contents of the other | 
were never disclosed, and its existance | 





did the second contain? It is, of course, 
conjectured that this second letter con- 
tained her will, giving her property | 
where her envious sister did not wish it | 
to go. 

Original work, too, may be obtained 
by a little different method. In a class | 
when recitation is over, ask each one to 
describe the face of the one he loyes the 
best of all. This sketch makes every- 
one,—-even the laughing boy, sober. 
The girls sometimes describe their sweet- 
hearts, sometimes their fathers ; and boys | 
invariably describe their mother’s face. 
Some pupils as a result of success in this | 
line, have taken newspaper writing as | 
their life work and have developed much 
taste and originality. 


denied the day after the death. =a 
} 





‘*The Wide-Awake First Reader. 
Clara Murray. Cloth. Illustrated in 
colors by Hermann Heyer. Price 30 
cents. Little, Brown & Company, Bos- | 
ton, Mass. 

This attractive book is designed to 


By 


follow ‘‘The Wide-Awake Primer’’ writ- 
ten also by Miss Murray. The pictures | 
and stories in this little book are de- | 


signed to awaken the child’s interest, 


mind the need of teaching the new and 
reviewing the old. There are few new 
words in each lesson and these are re- 
peated again and again in subsequent | 
iessons. A vocabulary of the words used | 
in the book is given in the rear of the 
books. The illustrations are given in 
colors which add to the brightness ot 
the book.. 





THE COMING OF THE STORK } 
Reminds Mothers That One of the First 
and Most Important Requisites } 
Is Cuticura Soap. | 
Physicians, nurses, pharmacists, and chemists 
throughout the world endorse Cuticura Soap, be- 


| cause of itsdelicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative, 


you describe? Make alist of all of the | Purest of cleansi 


cat famjly you know. 


| and antiseptic properties derived from’ Cuticura 


Ointment, the great Skin Cure, united with the 
ee and most refreshing 
of flower odors. For preserving, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, foFallaying ttchi ing, irritation, 
and inflammation, for Sanative, antiseptic, cleans- 
ing, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath, 
and nursery, Cuticura Soap isinvaluable. Guaran- 
teed absolutely pure and may be used from the 
hour of birth. 





STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 





See the list on front pages under same cut, 


PECTACLE 





atwholesaln, Send 
forcatalog. Agents 
OPTICAL CO, Chicago, ll. 


Thrift vs. Indigence 


Free 





Free My Magazine 


“Investing For Profit,” 


iny man who intends to 
invest any money, however small; who has 
money invested unprofitably, or who can save 
$5.co or more per month, bui who hasn’t learned 
the art of investing for profit. 

It demonstrates the REAL 
money—the knowledge financiers and 
hide from the masses. 

It shows how to invest small sums and how to 
make them grow into fortunes—the actual pos- 
sibilities of intelligent investments. 


is worth $10 a copy to : 


earning power of 
bankers 


It reveals the enormous profits bankers make 
and shows how one can make the same profits 
safely. 

It explains HOW stupendous fortunes are 
made and WHY they are made—how $1,000 grows 
to $22,000. 

To introduce $1.00 per year 
and I'll 


my magazine, 
Write me NOW, mention this paper, 
send it SIX MONT HS postpaid, FREE. 


EDITOR GREGORY 


| Room 443, 77 Jackson Boul., CHICAGO 











ure too often laid. 


mere, Made invariabl) 
comfortable as one, 
nent physicians who h 
ance on their patients. 
may some day, and it is 
jiest symptoms, 








Will Your Child 


ss The latest statistics show that there are thousands of children, born 

with the healthiest spines, who are today like the little sufferer in the 
illurtration, 

it Is so Easy to Hurt the Spine. A fall from an apple tree, a stip in 


running while playing at school; a blow in the back by a rough compan 
ion, a slip or wrench upon the ice, andthe seeds of a Spinal Curvature 


No Need of Plaster Jackets. 
lars of which will be sent you Free, does all that the old-fashioned and 
cumbersome plaster and all metal jackets used to do, and does a great deal 


Send today for our books and the 


THE PHILO-BURT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Be Humpbacked? 


The No, 1 Sheldon Appliance, full particu 


y to order and to meavare, it fitx like a glove and is as 
opini. ns of promi 
ave and are using this wonderfully efficacious Appli 
yet, it 
ear: 


Even if your chile has no spinal disease as 
s your duty to fully inform yourself at the very 


176-Ist St., 





Jamestown, N.Y | 














Teachers’ Examinations and 


Latest and Best 


iene, Goograpey U. 


ing every conceivable phase of the subject. 


1. For $1.00 postpaid. 


For $1.52 postpaid, including Primary 
For 2.07 postpaid, incinding both No 

Plans or Teachers World one year. 
For $1.27 shee enanes inclading World's 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 





Seeley’s Question Book 


For Personal Reviews, Preparing Class Drills, Preparing for 


Prgpwed by LEVI SEELEY, Ph.D., Protessor of Potageey in the New Jersey 
State Normal School at Trenton, and 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW of the Piqua, Ohio, Public chools. 


426 PAGES, HEAVY LAID PAPER, CLOTH 
THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ARE TREATED: 


Literature, Orthography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Drawing, Algebra, 
History, Civil Government, School Management 


eachin estions for the Study of Current Events, Nature Study, Lessons in Man- 
ners an oe =. Each subject is exhaustively treated (1) By Lutroductory Chapter by Professor 
Seclev on the met hods of studying and teaching the subiect. (2) By Questions and Answers touch- 


A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book 


You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


For 81.27 postpaid, including Normal Lnstructor one year. 
For $1.52 postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 


Conducting Class Reviews 


ss 


BOUND $1.00 


Question Book 


Reading, English and American 
teers and Hy. 


Aethods of 





Plans or Teachers World oue year. 
rmal Lustractor and either Primary 


Events one year. 


CO0., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Entertainment 


All the Holidays—A collection of Récitations, Dia- 
thy fee, Mesnorial Day, tai bay. Fourth 

, Meio : ’ 
of ee antagiving Chri nat, Her Year's Day, 
Valentine’ ncoln and Washington Days. 


cents, 
Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bi t recitations for children between the ages of 5 in. 
Suitable for school, church or ee: % cts. chorus. 
A pare iees Grambler, or How Kringle 
‘a Convert. A new Christmas operetta. Bril- 


ieee music and words, 25 minutes, 15 cents. effect, Forany numbe 
A Feast in th ilderness—A children’s play for | I Can Hardly Wait U 
Christmas. right and clever, with a touc’ of —One of the cutest 


humor. Has a good moral tone and afine climax. 
boys, i girl. Time, 15 minutes, 15 cents. 

A Christmas Dreat»—Goupiill. Introduces Santa 
Claus and several of Mother Goose’s children in 
new rhymes and clever antics. Costume require- 
ments easy. 5 boys and 5 girls. 15 cents. 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableatx, etc., for primary and intermed 
late grades. 25 cts. 

Christmas Diala 
of strict!y original dialogs and 
for Christmas. Written by the most successful 2 cts. 
authors, such as Jean Halifax, Faith Dennison, and 
Catherine Wentworth Rothsay. BH cents, 

Christmas at Santa Claus’ House—A play for | 
young yple, by Elizabeth F. Guptill, By means | 
of an airship some children visit Santa, and see all 
the wonders of his land. 8 male, 14 female charac- 
ters. 25 cents. 

Cliristmas Star ‘March and Drill — Various 


number, 


iccess 


Mud r] 
Decidedly pleasi 
Wrap Me in the 


asa solo. 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


a %¢ Be So Rough. Jim, I Can’t Play To- 

Niaht.??—A very pathetic characte: 7, 

um voice (male or fe or may 

The words are sensible, but touching. e melody 
4 is captivating, whilethe accompaniment 
andeffective. Not difficult. 2 cents. 
iom—A flag —— plenty ot 
tribute to Old 


25 cts. 
Greatest General, The—A Com-Motion Song. A 
humorous song which may be rendered with telling 


7 
act 
Music catchy and easy to learn. 
Suitable for a church or School entertainment, 3 | In the Days I We 

scriptive song in w 
compared. A choicesolo. 25 cents, 
Little Mothers—A splendid motion song. 
ing the —_ of little housekeepers. 


at fe. Schoo 
hich the old ways and the pew are 


Merry Farmers The—A costume song for small 
boys. hx mw how to raise the biggest crops. A 
su . » cts, 

«and Plays—A pew collection | Mill, The—Solo ‘and chorus descriptive of the old mill 
slays, all expressly and the “‘Miller-gray.’ 


es—A cute costume song for little cooks. 
. For any pumber of girls. 25 cts. 
ear OL Fia¢. Boys—A very 


pathetic descriptive song, suitable 
or any patriotic occasion, or for concert uses, 
unusually meritorious production. Should be sung 
2B cents. 





Hints from the Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 22) 


our native state, then the remaining New 
England states, and so on. 

On small slips of paper I write certain 
facts of interest and pass them about. 
If any child wishes he may learn more 
than one. The secretary keeps a record 





rsong for medi- 


mye besungasa duet. | 6 11,0<e who do extra well and the fail- 
is brilliant | ures, also the number of pictures and 
tals. , 


The pictures are pinned to a piece of 
dark green cloth tacked up in one corner 
of the room. I contribute pictures and 

tals to each side. When cutting out 
pictures I always leave a small margin 
at the top to pin through. 

Friday afternoon the postals are placed 
in the chalk trays or wherever they can 
be seen best. When the children have 
time they pass around to look at the 


jory. Solo or 


r. 25 cents. 
ntil I Grow to be a Man 
ion songs for a little boy. 


1—A humorous de- 


rtray- 
‘or any 


them. Each child makes note of cards 
and pictures that especially please or 


A pretty and pleasing song. | . 
interest him. 





me which pictures they liked best and 
or Memorial Day. | why. Then I tell anything of interest 
| One day we had something like a hun- 
| dred and fifty postals and thirty pictures. 


figures of fancy marches, and a captivating drill. 2 : 
For 46 to 24 girls. No scenery required. Full and Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books | The rivalry between the two sides 
7 . Easy. 15 cents. | a : . , 

cemplete ding ter Corner —-Guptil. A bu- PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. ‘ catises great interest. I have twenty- 
A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire eight pupils in Grades IV, V, and VI. 


merous play for.children and young folks, represents 
a school of fifty years ago, and the preparation for 
the Christmas entertainment. No bothersome re- 
quirements, only one scene. Five boys and seven 
ris, but and any number can be used, 15 cents. 

Christmas for All Nations—Guptill. A play for 
children or young folks. It introduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs | 
and beliefs. Tne text is in rhyme. Suitable for a 
Sunday School or Missionary entertainment. 7 
boys and 8 girls. 15 cents. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ages. 2% cts. 

Drills and Marches—Contaips Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25 cts. 

Fin De Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- 
terial for several entertainments, Separate pro- 
gram for each grade. Original songs, recitations, 
dialogues and many other features. 15 cents. 

Fin De Siecle Christmas Exercises—Contains 


and stump § 


men’s gags. 

















dialogues. 


all ages. ° 


Oue 


original 
Separate program foreach grade. 15 cents. i Pomes 
Guptii’s Original Christmas Dialogs—Few 


srsons have the ability to w rite dialogs as suc- 
cessfully as the author of this collection, For chil- 
dren of all ages. 25 cents. 
Goapele Original Christmas Recitations— 
This isa very select collection of meritorious and 


peeches. 
All Sorts of Dialogu 
Black American 


Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. For young 
Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children frem six to eleven years of ” | 

Choice Pieces for Little People —A_ child's 


speaker. 
Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues and 


people and adults, 
Children’s Comic 


Dialect Readings — Choice humor for reading or 


ree ¢ 
Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular, | 
Speaker—Very popular. For 


From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 
Negro Minstrels— All about the business, 
ntertainments—For church or 


Friday Afternoon 


Hundred E 


occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee.’ 
Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc. 
Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, 
ete,, and how tv pre 
School and Parlor ableaux—For school, church 


and parlor, 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 


conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues L. F. GC. 
[This is a splendid way in which to | 


es—Suitable for all ages. 

Soker—Minstrels and end 4.6 the post cards and pictures. Send 
can! You deserve your place 
circle, for such a good contribution .— 


Eleanor Lee. ] 


The Question Box 


A pleasing and instructive 
one which has been put into successful 
operation in a district school, is the 
Question Box. The box used was an 
empty stationery box, tacked upon the 


recitations, songs, class exercises, etc. parlor. . m othe ae 
ov the eepul — mes conta nin’ an | wall, with cover that could be removed. 


A smaii opening was made in the top 
through which the questions could be 
slipped. Each child during the week 
was ailowed to put in a certain number 
of qtestions, irected to any pupil, on 


Charades, 
re them, 


délightfal pieces. 15 cents. 

Gaptill’s Christmas Budget —Contains “The plays. SA easily prepared. 

Christmas Alphabet” a dialog for 26 children; | The Best rill Book—Very popular drills and | any subject taught in the school with 

“Christmas Tableaux” seven in number, and “The | _ marches. es . * 
regard, of course, to the grade. Each 


Christmas March,” spectacular, 15 cents. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The —A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Baster, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
The tunesare familiar, Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents. 

How to Celebrate— Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cts, 

In Santa Claus Land—Christmas play for children, 
in four scenes, Introduces Santa Ciaus, his wife 
and baby, the Fairies and Brownles. For children 
of all ages. 10 male and 12 female. Time, 1 hour, 


authors. 


songs, exercises, 


ter minds, 


2% cents. 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards drills and plays. 

‘containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys Wide Awake 
am! girls from five to ten years, 10 cts. original. 

November's Crown—A new spectacular entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving. Easy to present, but 
wonderfally brilliant and pleasing. A striking 
uccess, For 14 girls and boys. 15 cents, 

The Twentieth Century Christmas Exercises- 
A diversified profusion of new and original dialogs 
and other material for the school entertainment. 
For all grades, up-to-date. 15 cents. 

The Night Before Christmas—An interesting 
drama by Alice E. Allen, with a most absorbing 
plot. Contains new songs by Archibald Humbolt. 

n excellent entertainment for Grammaror High 
*hools, or for mixed grades. 8 boys and 6 girls, 
with more if desired. Time, % hour, 25 cents. 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises— 
An abundance of choice pew material, loving i 
several dialogues for celebrating Than ving in | 4 
he school-room, 15 cents. | Seth Greenbac 

Thanksgiving in Brownie-Land—A rollicking 

lay for boys. Full ¢f life and fan, 45 cents. 

The Newsboys’ Thanksgiving—A jolly new 
play. Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents 


tertainments. 





COMEDIES. 


ies allia 
2% cents 


Odds with the 


The New W 








Song Novelties, Action Songs etc. 


strongly of hammer and anvil. Solo and chorus. 
25 cts. inus Von 
Changing of the Seasons, The-—By Mary M. 
Boynton, with music by Harry Carleton Eldridge. 
This ixa beautifully sy mbolical stage presentation, 


in which I2 eirls and young ladies portray by cos- 


is The 





The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 


The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
A gem for little children. 
The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags, 


ete, 
The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 


The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. 

The Surprise Drill 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinkling Fingers and swaying Figures A 
novelty for little folks 
original and catchy music. 

Wax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley with full directions. 

When the Lessens are Over—New dialogues, 


Dialogues—Brand new and 


Work and Play—For school, church or parlor en- 
‘Just the thing to please the little 


folks, Original throughout, 


DENISON’S PLAYS 
Price 15 cents each unless different 


Danger Signal—2 acts, 1 hour 45 minutes 7 
Pay Streak—8acts, 1 hr. 40 min. 
+y—Sacts,2hours .. - 
nemy—4 acts, 1 br. 45 min. 
S$ acts, 1 hour, 15 minutes . 
| Our Country —Historical Play, 8 acts, 1 hour 
k—4acts, 1 hour, 45 minutes 
m—4 acts, | hr. 45 minutes 


Louva, the Pau 


Only Daughter— 


man—Sacts, Lhour .. 

Topp’s Twins— acts, 2 hours, 25 cents 

Under the Laurels— acts, 2 hours 
FARCES 


The School Ma’n 
o 


A Convention of Pa 
A Family Strike—20 minutes 
A First-class Hotel—20 minutes 
Borrowing Trouble— 2 minutes 
Blackemith, The—A rollicking song which savors Constry JSustice—20 minutes . . 
dude in Cyclone—2 minutes . . 
ft h—2 acts, 30 minutes 
Initiating a Granger—25 minutes. . - 
Irish Linen Peddler—2 acts, 40 minutes , 
Editor In ¢—20 minutes ‘ 
«— 20 minutes 


mas 


Kansas Immigrant aoe 
Madame Princeton’s Temple of 


question was written on a slip of paper 
and folded, the name of the pupil who 
was to answer it being 
outside. 

On Friday afternoon 
Fine illustrations. opened by the teacher, 
eavoring to answer the questions directed 
Finger plays, motion songs, to them. If any failed to do this the 
Tilustrated. slip was laid easide until the following 


be given. 


another’s deficiency in any subject. 
Ethel L. Porter, Theresa, N. Y. 


the question box. 
are given. how 
M, F. 

' 
tered. 
in this line of work? 


Ps 


that has helped you.—Eleanor Lee.) 


autanrce 





Hee AOuvnise ew 


‘Graded Spelling Books 
Schools.’’ For First, Second, 


a—25 minutes . 
9 Grades. Paper. Price 7 cents. 
5 duction orders 5 cents. 
® Bldredge, New York. 


3 The publishers of 


“- 
e- 


these 


OF de 8 WD ae We ae 
oo 


mise 


ages for them: 
They 









Be. 
’ Be 
January 1997) 


“aiecieppsinaenese so Anpepiammiaatiaes: 
Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purc for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


_It isa pure oil, so pure that it .s posi. 
tively free from Hengreernee taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua. 
sion. It digests readily, does not clin, 
to the palate, and never “repeats.” . 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher. 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

ae sold = wae You know ~ get 
e genuine when u receive 
flat, oval bottle bearing the Gamoet 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 




















pictures, taking pencil and paper with | 


mE ~=6sSouvenir Post Cards 





Later I call upon certain ones to tell | 


‘ T Ten of the newestand jest card: R FREE 
” en e es js out. Reg. price 
SET if you send le for our list of Post aes con your 
SERIES uname GLOBE CO., STAMFORD, CONN 
an 

WE PAY $3G8.0aEE SS ore 
juce compound. Yosr's contract, 

wus IMPERIAL 60., DEPT. 38 °ARSO NS, KAN, 





AGENT 


Dn ‘ . 
|I happen to know about the places. , Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, 


Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc 
9 Big Profits, Expr. Pd. Terms Free 
New York, 











NTI 20 Lace Valentin 
VALE NES ENTINE POsT CARD. aire 
Finest Valentines in Lace, Goid and Colors i 

or 15 Lace Valentines 10 cents. One gross ( 
‘We pay postage. C. B. SHERWOOD CO., Mon 








BOOKS, JEWELRY, NOVELTIES 


line of each, Len 


A good tal 8, 2c q 
drese GEM NOVELTY CO Ra EA. Box co 


MYRA, PA., Box C. 





me another such hint as quickly as you | 
in the | 


E ARN SB eee scat s * WASHING 


securetert.to A, W. SCOTT, COWOES, KI. 





plan and | 


$263 CARDS 


NO TRASH, with Acent’s finest Sample Book. All fore 
2-CENT stamp. Buckeye Card Co., Lacey ville,Ohin 


$ 0 A ae <> Pete a Agente 
wante ‘atalog free. Bates 
1 DAY Optical Co., Boston, Mass 


——— Hiddew Name, Silk Pring 
"s fi 















| peehbeeaaat Send 2c stamp for LARGEST 
CARDS i942 ae 
Name, Envelope, Silk Fringe, Calling 

and Business Cardsever sent out. Por strict]y uptodate 


y tre 
4 / 
(eee! 
Cards, Fine Premiums, Low Prices and promptness is 
23 N. 


Gio orders, we eed. COLUMBUS CARD CO., 23 N. St., Columban 








SONG POEMS WANTED, also 

usical Compositions. We pay 

Royalty, Publish ged Pore 
of ¢' 


We Com and Arranre mel FR bi 
SFO JABERG MUSIC CO, 114 4G ith $t., Cincinnati. 





written on the | 


the box was 
who read the , 


Book—Fresh, novel ant ene the pupils arswering or en-) 


Friday, when the correct answer must 


This very often aids the teacher as the 
‘children are quick to take advantage of 


[This is a good way in which to use | 
When one has learned 
to help the children help each | 
other, a valuable lesson has been mas- 
Have you found another method 
Pass it on to us, 
if you have; or send some other plan 


for City 
Third, 
®. Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth | 
Intro- 
Hinds, Noble & | 


oe 


convenient 
® 1ittle books claim the following advant- 


take the place of the Spelling 





Extra Money for Teachers. 


Increase your income every month by w riting news 
and short stories for big dailies and magazines, They 
want correspondents in ever, commiupbity. Success 
guaranteed if you follow our directions, Send stamp 
for booklet. WESTERN PRESS BUREAU, Topeka, Kansas. 


Hidden Name, Friendship, SHk Frings 

Envelope and all other kinis of CARDS 

and Premium Articles. Sample Album 
Pre 1 for 


of Finest Car's and Pigcest Premium Lis. 2!) for ® 
2 cent stamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, O#10. 








GUARANTEED Direct from looms. Cut any lenzth. 40 per 


cent. saved. Send tive 2c, stauips forsam- 
ples of 30 qualities. Amount refunded firm 
order, Express prepaid. Lady agents want i. Send for 


information. LENOX SILK WORKS, 1121 Brow iway NY 








60 Pussies 
600 Jokes, 100 Money-making Secrets, 10 Valuable Receipts, 255 A’ 
Love Verses, 18 Complete Stories, So aienecasts, Fringe. 
TUTTLE BROS. CO., BOX 62, OTOKET, CONS 


OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Best selling Handkerehiets, Dress Guods and Faney (Goods on 
the market. Quick sellers, big profits. Deal direct with 
a large manufacturer, Send stamp for full particular 
FREEPORT MFG, CO., 351 & 352 Jay St, Brooklyn, 8. ¥.. Dept. ui 


— 


BECOME INDEPENDE! T 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing 
graviyg and Optics. In possession of this kno sledge 








| you can earn @ large salary. Write for oor new Cate 
| logue today. ST.LOUIS ATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST, LOUIS, M0. 





SE 
wanted to make up - ields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make? 
an hour; work sen epuid te 

f rmation 


t pr 
reliable women. Send reply envelope for inf 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa 
dl 





s, We 











tum, and through their movements each mood of - WRITERS. - R 
- changing, ye It “1 : Me A o—_* = } Benuty—2) minutes . . 5 + + = 0 6 Book which regularly costs 20 cents. Swear On ee. \alahete Pe ae 
ce,and is rec 1 whe first- ow —* arte, aD ; of . ‘ mS ee Bons * 
for maemar entertainment itjesired, ‘The muste, Datey Ene minutes | ss +: 43 (This means a saving of 15 cents on each make great bits, Establishes! °) am 
Sve delt-atned panes ~ wiven. ona also full directions | Mejected—® minutes P a eres, book). GROOM MUSIC CO., 33 Steinway tall, Chast 
neluding the costuming, 50 cts, |The Asseowor -- +++ +e ee * ° 3 2 j . , v ————— 
Ohurning—The story tn song of the little folks’ visit The Cobbler—10 minutes . «© - + + = ; 10 Being sevaneed by, ernie they - SECURED PROMPTLY. 
to Grandpa, and their experience as butter makers’ The Palle-Back—2 minutes...» . . - o ¢ tain only matter of special interest to, | Highest references from prom! 
Pa agg 4 oe et - girls, 25 1 Sates a ye ofa Goon ie ° ; : ‘ the pupil in that particular grade, conse- | nent manufacturers. 
olly, Stop Weeping —The sweetest doll lullaby we Ghosts in te—20 minutes, .- - 7 3 Write oad ’ sd Book: 
ever’ written. Cute words, soothing melod~, and | Wide Enough for Two—45 minutes .. - 5 2) quently the pupil is able to concentrate | Shepherd & Parker, CFS. ee n, DE 
graceful motions A very rare production which we Wanted wy Rorppevendont—S ecm. 4m. 45 his entire attention upon his work—a | : naneener’* 
recommend most highly. 25 cta, i > ; dns ilies sin cies easiiad oa 
Dolly You Must Go To Bed—A charming doll’s | Hard Cider—10 minntes . «+ + + s+: 42) very desirable feature. hs te eT Rat sai a Secon aia 
Mullaby for any number of little mothers, Tt will | Only Cold Tea—® minutes... . . «+ 3 3 | The books have been carefully graded | § MRS. WINSLOW'S 
soothe the most stubborn baby. 25 cts. | The Sparkling Cap— acts, 2hours . - - 124) by ex rienced teachers—each fifth les- SOOTHING syRUP 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 ec ee 8 ai ontae 1 owe ee bats be boon need Millions of Mothers for th ir obit 
: words. containe h the ers ith ne ec: patie 
If you de not find what want in the above, se¢ lst in October number of The Instructor, or send for our full lst. | . : soot es the eattens the ms, tiles: ol 
ins et | have béen chosen:from the best Ameri- cures vi ee beet rome pdiarr 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, NW. YY. can Literature. 
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